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When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over to 
his use a share in the pole lines, under- 
ground conduits and cables, switch- 
boards, exchange buildings, and in 
every other part of the complex mech- 
anism of the telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new con- 
nection. It would mean constantly 
rebuilding the plant, with enormous 
expense and delay. Therefore, practi- 
cally everything but the telephone 
instrument must be in place at the time 
service is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast the 
needs of the public. It must calculate in- 
creases in population in cityand country. 


One Policy 


One System 


Anticipating Telephone Needs 


It must figure the growth of business 
districts. It must estimate the number 
of possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed that 
it may be added to in order to meet 
the estimated requirements of five, ten 
and even twenty years. And these 
additions must be ready in advance of 
the demand for them —as far in ad- 
vance as it is economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for the 
future and making expenditures for 
far-ahead requirements when they can 
be most advantageously made, the Bell 
System conserves the economic interest 
of the whole country while furnishing 
a telephone service which in its perfec- 
tion is the model for all the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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See page 75 
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Relic of an ola pioneer mill where big redwood trees were sawed into boards. 
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A redwood grove within thirty miles of San Francisco 
—See page 75 
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Top—One tree proved more than a load for nine long cars 
Bottom—This tree was more than sixteen feet in diameter 


See page 75 
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Keminiscences 
of 
Bret Harte 
and 
Pioneer 

Days 

in the 

West 


By Mrs. Josephine 
Clifford McCrackin 


Mrs. McCrackin on business bent 


(Concluded) 


— 


S A CHILD I was raised a pet 
of a German of noble estate, 

Ern Wopner, a younger son of 
an old patrician family of 
Hanover. My father fought at the 
battle of Waterloo, not under Blucher, 
who commanded the German troops of 
the allied forces, but directly under 
Wellington. In those days the King 
of England was also the King of Han- 


over, 
troops were under the command of the 
King. My father, then eighteen years 
of age, was made a lieutenant on the 
field of Waterloo for bravery. When 
he married my mother later he wore 
the scarlet uniform of an English offi- 
cer. My mother was a daughter of 
the younger branch of the Hessian 
family of Von Ende (Ende von Wolf- 
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sprun.) More correctly speaking, the 
title was Freiherr Von Wolfsprung, 
Count von Ende, for one of the far 
off ancestors had been created baron 
by Emperor Karl the Fourth. My 
mother was educated with a view to 
becoming maid of honor to Princess 
Maria of Hesse-Kassel, and my grand- 
father died while he was command- 
ant of the old fortress of Ziegenhain, 
after having been, during King Jer- 
ome’s reign, while Napoleon occupied 


with his large staff of assistants he 
re-transferred the whole country from 
the French system of measurement 
back to the German. But the spirit 
of unrest was rife then. My father 
was seized with the growing spirit of 
democracy, and accordingly he brought 
his family to the United States and be- 
came a fully naturalized citizen. 

If I have written of things super- 
natural, things that seem so, remem- 
ber there are many phenomena not 


Ambrose Bierce, August 29, 1913 


Germany, commandant at Brunswick. 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars 
my father, tired of the demoralizing 
life of the army, and entered the Prus- 
sian civil service. He was made chief 
of the district surveying corps, and the 
castle of Petershagen, then in part 
ruins, as the result of the constant bat- 
tling for its possession, was assigned 
to his as his residence and office. Here 


yet explained—not yet reduced to 
common understanding. 

Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor, one of 
the Overland Monthly contributors, 
with whom I lived at the Alameda 
home of the Bissetts, where the Bret 
Hartes, too, passed one summer, was 
the first to encourage me to write of the 
Red Earth superstitions. 

For I was born of the “red earth” 
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of Westphalia, in one of the oldest 
inhabitable castles of Europe, Pet- 
ershagen on the Weser. It dates from 
the year 1280, grim and squat looking, 
perched high above the banks of the 
Weser, with stone statues of saints 
in niches of the eleven feet thick wall, 
on the upper terrace, and splendid 
stone carving gracing door arches and 
window frames in the interior. But 
there was the ghost, naturally, the 
White Lady; and what mother could 
have prevented nurse girl or house 
maid from telling the children in their 
charge all about the ghost? Early 
impressions are the most lasting; and 
instead of learning my multiplication 
table at school, I found it more to my 
taste to “think up” ghost stories. 
And they stayed with me, even when 
the old castle and the old country had 
been left behind, and father had real- 
ized his dream of bringing his fam- 
ily to the United States, and making 
good American citizens of his child- 
ren. To be sure, he had overlooked 
some slight particulars, in his ardent 
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The bird’s-nest home of Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin, Santa Cruz, 
Cal. She named it Gedenkheim, after memories of her old home in Germany. 


desire to secure liberty and freedom 
from tyranny, not only for himself, 
but for any number of poor black 
slaves, to whom his heart went out. 
The more particular of these particu- 
lars being that twenty thousand tha- 
lers was not an inexhaustible fortune 
in the great free America of which 
every German dreams. 

Perhaps this little miscalculation in 
regard to the little thalers might have 
been set straight when our family 
reached New Orleans in January, 
1846, had father not been so anxious 
to reach St. Louis; for in Missouri he 
meant to purchase the territory on 
which were to live, not his own fam- 
ily, but the families of the poor black 
slaves whom he meant to buy of their 
cruel masters. 

Mother could see more clearly that 
the family coffers would soon need 
replenishing; and she begged father 
to remain in New Orleans, and at 
least investigate what we had known 
for years to be an estate in litigation 
in the courts of Louisiana, because the 
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heirs could not be found in the 
United States. It was a grand-uncle 
of mother’s who had come with the 
English troops from Hesse, in the 
year 1776; had quit the service, ac- 
quired vast stretches of land in the 
then French territory along what was 
later the border of Texas and Louisi- 
ana, and lived the life of a lord, 
changing the “von” of his name to the 
French “de,” so that instead of being 
Freiherr von Ende, he became 
Baron D’Ende. He had never mar- 
ried, and those who claimed the es- 
tate, were not legitimate heirs. 


After father died—perhaps a little 
disillusionized—mother lacked the 
means to prosecute the search for the 
treasure. But long after mother’s 
' death, and when the Beaumont Oil 
Wells were spouting their best, some 
man in Texas, who called himself 
Dandy, and claimed descent, said he 
had papers which could establish the 
Von Ende claim. It was before the 
death of my cousin, to whom I ad- 
dressed my letters: “Seiner Excel- 
lenz General Lieutenant Freiherr von 
Ende, Kommandant zn Berlin,” and as 
he was the Military Commandant, of 
course all the old archivés were open 
to him. I still have the papers he sent 
me, establishing the identity of our 
prize grand-grand-uncle, but ““Dandy”’ 
did not appear again. 


I was educated privately and then 
in a convent school. In 1854 father 
died; an older brother, George, had 
left for California in the days of the 
gold excitement, and my mother, sis- 
ter and I were alone. Then Lt. Jas. 
A. Clifford, of the Third Cavalry, U. 
S. A., came into my life, and I mar- 
ried him. The close of the Civil War 
found us at Carlisle Barracks, Penn. 
From there we were ordered to Fort 
Union, New Mexico, then a frontier 
post, to report to General Carlton, who 
was to meet the various troops sent 
there and assign them to the different 
posts, camps and stations in his de- 
partment. Then came a rarely vivid 
period in my life, when I traveled 
over the wild and desolate portion of 


Arizona and New Mexico, and finally 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Besides 
the 1,200 mules in the wagons there 
were some 200 head extra, and large 
bands of horses for the officers. It 
was on this trip I met and rode my 
famous white horse Toby, my affec- 
tionate companion of the plains who 
almost talked to me, so companionable 
did we become. On this trip I met, a 
few miles above the present bustling 
city of Trinidad, Colorado, and near 
the Raton Tunnel on the Santa Fe 
transcontinental line, the old pioneer 
Dick Wooton, and at Albuqueque, New 
Mexico, the famous scout of General 
Fremont, Kit Carson, and the less re- 
nowned, but equally brave Colonel 
Pfeiffer. 

Several times on this trip, with the 
troops, we came upon mutilated 
corpses of civilians and soldiers who 
had been killed by the merciless 
Apaches. Just at the foot of a rough, 
endless mountain, the men who had 
come under the protection of our train 
from Fort Cummings, pointed out 
where the two mail riders coming from 
Fort Bayard, our destination, had been 
ambushed and killed by Apaches only 
the week before. I had heard of these 
two men while at the fort, one of those 
was a young man barely twenty, and 
very popular with the men. When 
smoking his farewell pipe before 
mounting his mule for the trip to 
Camp Bayard, he said: “Boys, this is 
my last trip. Mother writes me that 
she is getting old and feeble; she 
wants me to come home. So I’ve 
thrown up my contract with Uncle 
Sam, and I’m going straight back to 
Booneville, just as straight as God 
will let me, when I get back to Bay- 
ard. This mail riding is hard work 
and small pay anyhow—$60 a month, 
and your scalp at the mercy of these 
murderous Apaches.” His mother’s 
letter was found in the boy’s pocket 
when his mutilated body was brought 
into camp. 

On another occasion, after we had 
left Fort Craig, we saw what proved 
to be a party of soldiers. They drew 


Joaquin Miller at his home, The Hights, on the sloping hills of Fruitvale, 
California, overlooking the bay of San Francisco. 


up in line as they saw our captain ap- 
proach. Perhaps they had not discov- 
ered my presence in time; before the 
sergeant could throw a blanket over 
the cold, stark form lying on a pile 
of rocks by the roadside, I had al- 
ready seen the ghastly face and muti- 
lated limbs of the wretched man who 
had met a cruel death only the day 
before. It was the usual story of two 
men, mounted civilians, who were 
crossing the desert. They were almost 
crazy with thirst, and attempted to 
turn down to the river for water for 
their canteens when they were at- 
tacked by Indians. One of them es- 
caped to Fort Selden; the other was 
captured and tortured to death. The 
soldiers buried him in the sands of 
the lonely desert. There were many 
such scenes in following the army in 
those days. 

After I left Lieutenant Clifford I 
came to California, where my mother, 
brother and sister were already lo- 


cated, and shortly after learned of the 
founding of a new magazine in San 
Francisco, the Overland Monthly, with 
Bret Harte as editor. I was anxious 
to earn my independence, and so de- 
cided upon writing some of my experi- 
ences. My first article was entitled 
“Down Among the Dead Letters;” it 
appeared in the December number, 
1869. Bret Harte liked it so well he 
urged me to write more, and especially 
some of my army experiences, and 
stories based upon them. So I did, and 
in due time four of them appeared, 
and others followed. Somewhat later 
I branched out in the literary field, and 
by degrees my work was published in 
the East, Middle West and here, both 
in magazines and in book form. 

In 1881 I went to Arizona to visit 
old army friends, and there chanced 
to meet, among others, Jackson Mc- 
Crackin, a South Carolinan, who had 
developed into a thorough-going West- 
erner. He was the first white man to 
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set foot where Prescott now stands. 
He had discovered a famous gold mine 
and was the speaker of the first legis- 
lature ever convened in Arizona. We 
were married the following year. We 
purchased a ranch in the beautiful 
Santa Cruz Mountains, which we 
named Monte Paraiso, Mountain Para- 
dise, and there for seventeen years we 
lived, surrounded with all we desired. 
During this period I continued my lit- 
erary work and published a number of 
books. A big forest fire, in October, 
1899, swept away everything on the 
ranch, and was the end of the happiest 
_ period of my life, for Mr. McCrackin 
did not die till December 14, 1904. 
Then I left the mountains and offered 
what was left of the ranch for sale. 

The ranch, with its natural attrac- 
tions and growing memories, held a 
rare charm for us and our many 
friends. It was the headquarters of 
all our army comrades, who passed 
anywhere near Santa Cruz. Ambrose 
Bierce, the most hated and the best 
loved man in California, was a fre- 
quent guest, and spent many vacations 
there. Renown followed him wherever 
the fear of his name penetrated. Yet 
he could be kind, good and compan- 
ionable. He was merciless in his sar- 
casm, hated hypocrisy, and was with- 
out fear. He wrote his manuscripts 
nearby, some of the copy embodying 
his experience in army days, para- 
graphs of a pathetic strain from the 
depths of his heart. Bierce had been 
an army officer, and though no one 
was permitted to address him as 
“Major Bierce,” I had always main- 
tained that the army lost an excellent 
officer where the world gained an ex- 
traordinarily brilliant writer. 

Herman Scheffauer, now of London, 
was a protege of Bierce’s, and was with 
him when the fire swept away our 
mountain home. Both of them hurried 
to our assistance. It was this sudden 
calamity to myself that awakened me 
to the great necessity of inaugurating 
a movement to preserve the forest 
groves of the State from fires of this 
character. 

When I left the ruins of the ranch I 


came to Santa Cruz, where I was 
greeted with great kindness and the 
gift of a very pretty bungalow, pret- 
tily furnished, by the Saturday After- 
noon Club. Beside being reporter and 
writer on the “Sentinel,” I am writing 
for magazines and other papers. 

Busy as I am, I have still time to 
make myself disagreeable to people 
who have no love for any of the crea- 
tures God gave us to protect, the wild 
life of the forest, or the animals who 
serve us and guard us, and would love 
us if we would but let them. In other 
words, I belong to every protective 
society and league, and believe myself 
to be working for the best interests of 
California. 

Since that great catastrophe of our 
destroyed mountain home, I have never 
discovered a picture of Bret Harte 
that looked like him. Like the Bret 
Harte of the “Overland” period, when, 
to quote his own expression, he was 
“seated on the editorial tripod in the 
sanctum on Clay street.” The photo- 
graph was taken at that time; he him- 
self pronounced it good, and he wrote 
a few charming words on it for me. 

But it went up in fire and flames that 
dreadful October day in 1899, when I 
saw the greedy flames devour my two 
white doves, Polly and Paloma, as 


‘they escaped from the burning barn to 


seek protection with me. 

Bret Harte could be altogether 
charming; it was his nature to be ami- 
able and sympathetic; but there was 
about him an aloofness which grew to 
stony coldness when brought into con- 
tact with those who had antagonized 
him or illy used him. As I have said 
elsewhere, to Miss Dolson and myself, 
who were homesick and forlorn, he 
showed special kindness by encourag- 
ing us to visit the editorial rooms on 
Clay street, and finding for us always 
some manuscript to look over, or copy,- 
for there were no typewriters in use 
those days, and some of the manu- 
scripts needed close attention. Mr. 
Harte and I both knew that Miss Dol- 
son had a young stepmother in the 
East, and we discussed the matter 
without hesitation. 


14 OVERLAND 


But the sorrow that was in my 
heart lay deeper, and for years I could 
not bear to speak of it, much less 
write about it. And Mr. Harte did not 
urge it; he knew the sore spot in my 
heart and respected my wish to hide it. 

The Clay street sanctum was a pleas- 
ant room in which to foregather; and a 
great attraction to all the staff were 
the paintings which the artist, Munger, 
had left on the walls for his friend to 
enjoy. Bret Harte fitted so well in 
these really elegant surroundings; and 
when by chance a number of the 
brightest stars of the “Overland” con- 
stellation met here, when wit and satire 
flashed and sparkled, and the editor 
merged into the genial companion, 
there was fascination never to be for- 
gotten by the fortunate witness of the 
scene. 

I think this singular man was hap- 
pier with men than with women. That 
the woman nearest him, his wife, was 
not always a pleasant companion for 
him is not a secret. Never has it been 
a secret since the days she was in the 
habit of coming to the Clay street sanc- 
tum, to order her husband for escort 
on a shopping expedition. It seemed 
so utterly ridiculous that this high- 
strung, sensitive man should be at 
the order of a woman who seemed to 
share no aspiration with him, but sim- 
ply regarded him as an agent for her 
convenience. Mr. Harte used to say 
that he did not want to “make points,” 
but would assert himself when the time 
came. He did not. For the fiasco in 
Chicago, where he had gone, expect- 
ing his admirers to purchase the 
“Lakeside Monthly” for him, was due 
to the fact that Mrs. Harte forbade 
him to attend the dinner, where the 
‘$14,000 check had been laid under his 
plate. The cousin of Mrs. Harte, the 
lady with whom they were staying, 
had not been invited to the dinner 
party. 

Still, Bret Harte could be very firm, 
even vindictive. We all know the 
name of the very particular lady who 
refused to read proof on Harte’s first 
story, “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
because, she said, it was indecent. The 
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Charles Warren Stoddard, one of the 
early group of prominent writers in 
San Francisco. 


lady was active in church and Sunday 
school circles, and she later prepared 
a number of papers on “Childhood,” 
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“Womanhood,” “Motherhood,” and 
kindred topics, and about once a 
‘month she would offer her manuscript 
to the editor of the “Overland.” Un- 
fortunately, both Miss Dolson and I 
were present on several occasions; and 
Bret Harte always went through the 


‘same routine. The lady would hand 
him her manuscript; he would look at 
the title, return it with a polite bow, 
and say: “I will not trouble you to 


‘leave the manuscript; I am not pub- 


lishing a Sunday-school paper: I am 
publishing the ‘Overland Monthly.’” 


¥-O-TE 


Blown out of the prairie in twilight and dew, 
Half bold and half timid—yet lazy all through. 
Loth ever to leave, and yet fearful to stay, 

He limps in the clearing—an outcast in gray. 


A shade on the stubble, a ghost by the wall, 
Now leaping—now limping—now risking a fall. 
Lop-eared and large-jointed, but ever alway 

A thoroughly vagabond outcast ir gray. 


Here, Carlo, old fellow—he’s one of your kind— 
Go seek him and bring him in out of the wind. 
What! snarling—my Carlo. So—even dogs may 
Deny their own kin in the outcast in gray. 


Well, take what you will—though it be on the sly, 
Marauding, or begging—I shall not ask why; 

But will call it a dole, just to help on his way 

A four-footed friar in orders of gray! 


Bret Harte. 


The Song of Netzahualcoyt! 


(An Aztec “Thanatopsis’’) 


Translated By H. C. Theobald 


At the wedding feast of Netzahualcoytl, who was Emperor of 
Texcoco, in the latter half of the fifteenth century, the ruler 
recited to his guests a poem which has been translated from 
the Nahuatl dialect of the Aztecs and turned into melodious 
Spanish verse by Juan Villalon, a modern Mexican poet. In 
sentiment closely resembling Bryant’s ““Thanatopsis,” these 
lines reveal the philosopher king’s belief in immortality and in 
a Supreme Being. The following translation from the Spanish 
represents an endeavor to keep close to the literal rendering 
by Villalon of this rather serious wedding poem: 


Swift fades the pomp and trappings of this world, 
E’en as the borders of the brooks are parched 
When fierce the flames invade the forest shade, 
Or as the warrior sinks in all his might, 

His forehead rent by battle-axe of power. 


The purple of the throne fades like the rose 
Who vaunts her lovely petals for a day, 
And lo! all withered by the blazing sun, 
Blighted and colorless to earth she falls, 
Like dolorous virgin, desolate, betrayed! 


Brief is the reign of mortals, brief as flowers! 
That which at dawn its beauty lifts to heaven 
At eve lies dying—soon its race is run! 

Glory and honors pass with mortal speed; 
Fate urges on unto the dark abyss. 

Earth is one vast, stupendous pantheon 

That piteously inters all those she bore. 
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The rivers, brooks and streamlets onward rush, 
But backward to their course none may return: 
They onward rush unto the gloomy deep, 
There hurl themselves into their tomb and rest. 
So is our human life; lo, yesterday 

Was not that which to-day doth seem to be; 
Nor shall to-morrow’s vision be to-day’s. 


Full is the vault of sad remains: those forms 
Rejoicing yesterday in health and life, 

Were warriors, lusty youth, and monarchs wise. 
Great riches, wisdom, and command were theirs, 
But power, and wealth, and high estate soon passed, 
Quick vanishing as pestilential fumes 

Which Popocapetl boiling vomits forth. 


Rend now the shadows of the hollow crypt, 

Of those forgotten, register each trace: 

Where is Chalchiutlanet, the Chichimecan ? 

Mitl, cherisher of the gods, say, whither gone? 
Of Tolpiltzin, last of the ancient Toltecs, 

And beauteous Xiuhtzal, tell me, what of them? 
Where is Xolotl, great and favored monarch? 
Where now Ixtlilxochitl, my unhappy sire? 


Ah, idle, vain desire! Ah, useless search! 

Who shall know more than He, who knoweth all? 
From clay, by His omnipotence, they came, 
And mingled with the clay their bones repose. 
Such course shall our existence run, and such 
Shall be the fate of our posterity. 

Aye! and in none other manner, also they 

Shall end their course in dust of nothingness! 


To life immortal, oh, noble Texocanos, 

To life of the high heavens let us aspire! 

The mortal perishes ’mid worms, but not the soul. 
Toward God, released, it wings aloft its flight. 

In yonder sovereign fields of the eternal, 

Glory and love attend consoling peace. 

And yonder planets, dazzling mortal eyes, 

Are but the lamps His palace that illume! 


Carrying the pit-roasted meat to the serving tables. 


A Bordertown Barbecue 


By Daisy Kessler Biermann 


SINGLE star hung low in the 

r4 luminous amethyst above the 
Eastern horizon, trembling in 

liquid radiance above the silent 

hills. The Western sky was still 
flooded with a vivid saffron glow, and 
the studded oaks were black blotches 
etched in clear-cut silhouette through 
the dry mountain air. A stretch of 
pasture, gray-green in a fast gathering 
twilight dimness spread as a carpet 
from the sloping hills on either side. 
In this expanse of gray-green merg- 
ing into the darkening silhouettes of 
the hedging Southern California 
mountains, a group of men gathered, 
a spot of darker grey, about the mouth 
of a deeply dug pit. Within its depths 
—ruddily glowing—sturdy oaks were 


transforming into a bed of palpitating 
living coals, and imbedded in the fiery 
mass lay rounded stones dully glow- 
ing with an intense heat. Campo was 
preparing for the barbecue. 

The men lounged lazily about the 
pit, their idle gaze held by the age- 
old fascination of the fire. Pricking 
the darkness here and there about 
the circle glowed the point of a cigar- 
ette, and its thin blue smoke mingled 
its fragrance with the pungent odor 
of the drifting wood smoke. The men 
spoke in low tones, desultory remarks 
in mingled American and Mexican. 
In the silences that marked the lapses 
in conversation the stillness of the 
mountain night seemed freighted with 
the weight of desert solitudes pressing 
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from the east, the loneliness of the 
wilds of old Mexico to the south, and 
of all the peaks and valleys stretching 
down to the ocean seventy miles to the 
west. 

Finally the smoke ceased drifting 
from the pit. In its yawning throat 
the clear air vibrated with the red 
heat of the coals. The group of wait- 
ing men stirred casually. From the 
darkness beyond the rim of firelight 
were brought huge pieces of raw beef, 
a quarter or a half a beef in a chunk. 
These were wrapped in burlap sacking, 
soused in tubs of water, and flung 
dripping upon the sizzling stones. 
Clouds of white steam rose densely. 
An old square of tent canvas was 
soaked with water and battened down 
over the steaming mass, and earth was 
heaped over all, hermetically sealing 
the feast which was to be the central 
feature of to-morrow’s festivities. The 
little band of workers faded into the 
night beneath the now brilliantly star- 
set sky, plodding toward the village 
lights. From the distance a lone auto 
truck following the highway from the 
sea to the desert shrilled its harsh, 


strident call across the deserted dream- 
ing pastures. 

The next morning the sun rolled up, 
a burning ball in a sky of fleckless 
blue. With its early rays came the 
first arrivals. Jingling spurs, leathern 
chaps, coils of rawhide riata hanging 
from their saddle pommels, the cow- 
punchers from the desert edge and the 
higher pine-clad mountains, trailed in 
in groups of two and threes. Lazily 
lounging in their saddles, they clus- 
tered about the bottled soda and ice- 
cream cone stand erected in front of 
the stone-built frontier store, and im- 
bibed copiously. 

As the sun grew higher the crowds 
about the store thickened, and drifted 
up to the barbecue grounds in the pas- 
ture beyond the settlement. A 
strangely assorted mixture met and 
stared and greeted on this common 
ground. Smart automobiles, now dust 
covered from the long climb up heavy 
grades from the seaside city, filled 
with curious pleasure-seekers; dilapi- 
dated wagons, drawn by a pair of 
shaggy burros or dejected horses, 
overflowing with dark-skinned, black- 


Taking the barbecue from the roasting pit of hot ashes. 


or 


Lining up for the horse races. 


eyed half-breeds or Mexicans, of all 
sizes, from the wabbling, shapeless 
grandmother to the latest lively heir 


to the name of Ortega or Ruiz or La. 


Chapa, all chattering gaily in the high- 
pitched, musically inflected mongrel 
Spanish which is their common dia- 
lect; Mexicans from “below the line,” 
with swart, yellow, crafty faces and 
beady, furtive eyes, their “chuck-a- 
luck” and “peon” outfits ready to 
hand, and their tough, wiry ponies all 
attuned to the pleasant business of 
separating the impulsive Gringoes and 
their money. Horse racing and gam- 
bling are two prime diversions at a 
border-town barbecue. 

Another class strongly in evidence 
to whom the barbecue is the great so- 
cial event of the year, the annual 
meeting of forty mile distant neigh- 
bors and friends, the mountain 
ranchers, came in family groups, the 
farmer in store clothes, the mother and 
growing daughters in stiffly starched 
white gowns and rustling skirts, the 
younger children gaily be-ribboned 
and painfully scrubbed, with neat 
braids and plastered locks. 


Groups of trim khaki-clad soldiers 
from the encampment nearby empha- 
sized the fact that this was indeed the 
borderland, and that beneath the sur- 
face mingling of Mexican and white, 
there was a sharply defined line, a line 
which was daily growing more tautly 
drawn with the development of inter- 
national complications. Another touch 
of this accenting coloring was the 
presence of the immigration and cus- 
toms officers—two permanent resi- 
dents guarding the winding highroad 
to Mexico, three miles below. These, 
with their corps of “line riders,” were 
to-day among the prominent guests 
at the big countryside fiesta. 

The Indians, primal owners of the 
oak-studded mountains and spreading 
pastures of the region, were the guests 
on sufferance. From their small res- 
ervation down toward the desert the 
handful came, their broad, good-na- 
tured faces beaming as they squatted 
in the scant shade of scrub willows, or 
against the stone wall of the store, 
adorned with their best cerise or scar- 
let handkerchiefs, knotted about their 
throats, or in the case of the older 
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ones, bound about their heads—a viv- 
idly picturesque and pathetic touch 
to the conglomerate picture. 

High noon approached and the sun’s 
rays beat vertically upon the clump 
of willows beneath whose shade rough 
tables and benches of lumber had been 
constructed. Across the open pasture 
where the racing course had been laid 
out, and where the barbecue was now 
being unearthed, the heat shimmered 
in blurred waves, rising from the bak- 
ing stubble ground. Fox-tail and tar- 
weed distilled a warm, pungent fra- 
grance under the ardent rays, and to 
step into the gray pools of shade be- 
neath the green, drooping willows 
was a grateful relief from the glare. 

The crowds were gathered thickly in 
this kindly shelter, packed about the 
rough tables, all who were able to, 
providing themselves from the gener- 
ous supply of tin cups and paper plates 
piled high upon the boards. The beef, 
succulently dripping in its own juices, 
falling delectably from the bones in 
sheer tenderness, and smoking hot, was 
being brought from the pit in tubs, 
borne each by two stalwart carriers. 


At the head of each table, the chief 
server, a genial frontiersman, with 
shirtsleeves rolled to his shoulders and 
sombrero pushed back from his damp 
forehead, wielded a huge carving knife 
with delightfully generous and impar- 
tial decision. As each plate came be- 
fore him it was piled with browned 
and juicy cuts, and his corps of volun- 
teer assistants added “slabs” of bread 
cut with the same generosity, and a 
handful of salt. Cups were filled from 
pails of steaming fragrant brown coffee 
—and, from the withered old Mexican 
crone, to the fastidious city visitor, 
the multitude was lavishly and impar- 
tially fed, without money and without 
price. 

The early afternoon saw all filled 
to repletion, and the men, cowboys, 
soldiers, Indians, ranchers and Mexi- 
cans flocked to the race course for the 
big event of the day, drawing up close 
to the sides in two long lines. Every 
variety of emotion ranged down the 
rows of watching faces, from the 
crafty cupidity of the gambler to the 
nonchalance and bravado of the cow- 
puncher, tentatively jingling his six 


On the way to the barbecue. 


Old Customs House, a relic of the pioneer days of Campo. 


months’ wages in his pocket, as his 
eye appraises the favorites in the 
running. 

To tune up the crowd, preliminary 
races were put on—foot races, sack 
races, burro races, rough and tumble 
affairs, made up three parts of crude 
good-natured fun and one part skill. 
Money on small bets changed hands 
with laughing wrangling, and finally 
the tracks were cleared for the crown- 
ing event of the afternoon. 

“Twenty dollars on the buckskin!” 
came a lusty challenge from an Ameri- 
can, whose clenched fist was raised 
above his head and held gold and 
greenbacks. “Twenty dollars on the 
buckskin.” 

The other horse, a black, was rid- 
den by a Mexican, and mounted on 
the buckskin, by far the better animal, 
was a boy. 

“Twenty dollars on the buckskin!” 
but a smile, flashing across the swar- 
thv features of a long line of Mexican 
riders. was the only answer. 

The horses started, and the Mexi- 
cans leaned from their saddles. They 


were impassive, all but the intensity of 
their eyes. As the starting point was 
approached, the black horse seemed 
to fall behind while the buckskin shot 
across the line, and half way down the 
field before he was checked, to try 
again. 

“Forty dollars on the buckskin!” 
cried the lusty American. 

“Si, Senor,” answered a Mexican, 
softly, and covered the money. 

“Twenty more on the buckskin!” 
shouted the American. “You  ain’t 
game to take it. Twenty on the buck- 
skin!” 

Again and again the starter at the 
other end of the field had to call the 
racers back, the nervous buckskin ap- 
parently running away from her black 
rival before the starting point was 
reached. And each time the Ameri- 
can renewed his bet, and each time 
too some smiling Mexican covered the 
money with a soft “Si, Senor.” 

“You want to lose your whole fool 
wad?” remarked a lanky cowpuncher 
to the other American. “You're bettin’ 
on the best horse, but them Mexicans 
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know how to ride.”’ 

“Twenty more on the buckskin!” 
was the defiant answer. 

“Si, Senor,” and the Mexican who 
took the bet remarked to his compan- 
ion in Spanish: “The buckskin’s sides 
heave.” 

“Here they come,” cried the Ameri- 
can contingent. 

The horses had started together and 
came down the field like tearing de- 
mons. They ran nose and nose until 
a few feet from the finishing line when 
the black was spurred ahead but a few 


inches and won the race. The buck- 
skin was blowing. 
* 


The lowering sun again cast a flood 
of saffron light across the sky, its 
golden glamour tinging the air with a 
mellow glow. As it sank, the cool east 
wind crept across the greying pasture 
and flowed a steady stream toward 
the sea. The ruddy mountains turned 
deeply purple in the clear mountain 
air, and camp fires here and there be- 
gan to send up small columns of 
smoke, their crackling flames gather- 
ing brightness with the wan- 


reaped an unexpected harvest, which 
he pocketed and walked away with, 
unconcerned by the gambler’s black 
looks. By his side a young Indian, a 
boy of fifteen, was tentatively “trying 
the ice,” on his first venture into the 
fascinations of the game. His nickel 
had won another, and he was balanc- 
ing the pair in his hands, in two minds 
as to whether risking his fortune to 
double it, with the chance of losing all. 
Behind him, a nonchalant citizen of 
the seaside city below, in shirt-sleeves 
and with panama hat shoved well back 
on his head, his round face smiling, 
played the game with an easy indiffer- 
ence, his original gold piece split into 
ten half-dollars, which he placed here 
and there with the same rapidity that 
the gambler doubled or absorbed them 
—and according to the turn of the dice 
his holdings ran from twenty dollars 
to one, until, when the exact original 
five was again in his possession, he 
turned away with a laugh, seeking 
fresh diversion. 

As the purple gloom of the night 
settled down the peon games were 


ing of the day. Losers and 
winners alike, with cheerful 
acceptance of the day’s 
chances, separated into small 
strolling groups, joining those 
who, loth to leave the merry- 
making, were preparing camp- 
fire suppers before a more lei- 
surely departure, or were 
planning to tempt Dame For- 
tune through the night. 

For with the night came the 
most absorbing sport of all. 
The “chuck-a-luck” tables had 
been spread with the fateful 
six greasy cards, and dice 
were seductively rattling, as 
the sing-song voices of the 
gamblers called to the idlers 
to “Come and take a chance. 
Break the bank—break the 
bank!” 

Already the tables were be- 
ing surrounded by a motley 


gathering. Here an old Mexi- 
can, placing carefully on this 


Indian women chanters at the peon games. 
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started, and the flaring lure of the 
chuck-a-luck torches was rivaled by 
the glow of the peon camp fires. In 
this most primitive of Indian games, 
age-old custom holds strongly. Mys- 
tery, superstition, subtle craft, all 
mingle in the contest, the glow of the 
primeval camp-fire lighting brown, 
chiseled faces schooled to wooden im- 
passivity, or purposely worked into de- 
ceptive mad excitement. The wailing 
wild chant of the women, singing the 
peon song, now rising to a concerted 
shriek, now drifting to a moan; the 
cautious gestures, the weary gleaming 
eyes of the crouching players, the in- 


ward invocations to the Saints one 
feels in the muttered breathings, and 
the sublime faith one knows they are 
holding in the charms purchased from 
their “Hechiceros,” the tribal medicine 
men, furnish the most characteristic 
touch in the whole varied picture of 
the barbecue. It is the last hold on a 
fast-slipping past, of a people soon to 
be themselves swallowed up in that 
past. 

Through all the reckless and joy- 
ous turmoil of the day, this deeper 
note strikes through, and rings as the 
dominant memory of a_ bordertown 
barbecue. 


TRYST. SONG 


There is a place 

Where golden sunlight stealing, 

Through leafy green a quiet nook revealing, 
There may I lie 

Watching the lazy clouds drift over, 

Their shadows brown above the clover, 
While breezes sigh. 


There is a bird 
Whose golden notes come ringing 
Clearly and sweet, the happy message bringing 
That you are nigh, 
That you are nigh, while soft clouds hover 
Bending tender, sweet my lover, 
As here I lie. 


THEODORE SHAW. 
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A Japanese Financiers Views on the 
United States Merchant Marine 


By George T. Marsh 


AVING discussed the question 

H of our Merchant Marine with 

many European diplomats and 

others, I was anxious to obtain 

the views which a pure Oriental might 
have upon the subject. 

Accordingly, upon a_ recent inter- 
view with my Japanese friend, Toki- 
yori—for obvious reasons I shall omit 
his full name—I opened the subject by 
asking him: “Do you remember a 
meeting we had many years ago when 
we debated the question of the future 
comparative standing of Japan’s and 
America’s Merchant Marine? At that 
time you claimed that if the American 
Government did not materially change 
its policy on ship ownership that with- 
in twenty-five years Japan would be 
mistress of the Pacific Ocean, and that 
America would be without a_ trans- 
Pacific mail steamship line. With the 
withdrawal of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company your prediction has 
about come true.” 

“Yes,” replied Tokoyori, “it was 
during the second term of your last 
Democratic President Mr. Cleveland, 
at a time when our Merchant Marine 
was in its infancy, and we were dis- 
cussing the probable growth of Orien- 
tal trade to a point where Japan would 
sell more goods to the United States 
than she would buy from her. The 
question then came up as to which 
country would gain the most by the 
transporting of the great future trading 
of the Pacific, whether America, Eng- 
land or Japan.” 

“Coming to the present day ques- 
tion, I would like to know,” I said, 
“what you think of Andrew Furuseth’s 
statement before the Federal Trade 
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Commission, “that an Oriental nation 
would control the Commercial Marine 
—claiming that if Orientals continue 
to drive the English speaking sailor 
off the sea, ‘the time will come when 
they will be on the bridge in command 
of British ships’ ?” 

“He is wrong,” said Tokiyori, “in 
the sense in which he would have 
Americans take his argument, for he 
would have you believe that, if Chi- 
nese sailors are employed on American 
owned ships in place of American sail- 
ors, that in time Chinese officers would 
be engaged to command those ships. 
Not within a century, at least, could 
such an improbability occur, but on the 
other hand a more vital result, the 
wiping out of your Commercial Marine 
on the Pacific will be brought about 
within a few months by the passing of 
the very ‘sailor act’ which he advocates 
—a law granting to a few privileged 
citizens the sole right to work your sea- 
going ships, with the power to name 
their own rate of wages, thereby tying 
the hands of American ship owners 
from competing with other nations, so 
that the Pacific Ocean, at least, is left 
open to us Orientals, and we would be 
foolishly blind if we did not take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

“Then you do not think it is to the 
best interests of the nation at large for — 
our Congress to pass laws for the bet- 
terment of our sailors,” I said. 

“T could understand,” replied Toki- 
yori, “your nation’s Fathers in their 
wisdom possibly granting a privileged 
few the sole right of sailing coast port 
ships, and thereby you are only com- 
peting among  yourselves—taking 
money from one pocket and putting it 
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into the other—without taking from, or 
adding to, the nation’s finances. We, 
of Japan, have adopted a similar law 
to that of the United States governing 
coastwise shipping, and exclude ll 
foreign vessels from carrying freight 
or passengers between local parts, but 
I feel that the wisdom of our govern- 
ing Fathers would never permit the 
granting of any special privileges to 
our over-sea sailors that would tend to 
block our merchants from competing 
for the world’s sea-going trade or in 
any way prevent us from delivering 
our own products to the port of our 
customer, well knowing that if we 
were dependent upon another nation’s 
shipping facilities to transport our na- 
tion’s products, that something might 
happen to prevent the foreign vessels 
from being on hand at a time most 
needed to transport our wares, thereby 
causing us a probable loss of custom- 
ers, with possible gain to our competi- 
tors, besides deteriorating to our non- 
shipped produce, added to which would 
be the national financial loss, for even 
though we sell our merchandise for ex- 
port, if transported to its final destina- 
tion by foreign shipping, the nation 
loses what the foreign consumer would 
have had to pay to us for delivering 
the merchandise.” 

“How do you come to figure ‘that’ a 
nationa! financial loss?” I asked. 

“I will explain by showing what we 
Japanese do not consider a financial 
gain to the nation. “If,” said Tokiyori, 
“a merchant in one of our most north- 
erly ports makes a large sale of mer- 
chandise at great profit to another mer- 
chant in the most southerly port of 
Japan for home consumption, and it is 
transported the entire way by our own 
steamship or rail, the completion of the 
transaction does not create a national 
financial gain, for nationally we are not 
one sen better off. On the other hand, 
if that merchandise is sold for foreign 
consumption, even though it may not 
be sold at a profit—we have nationally 
gained the amount it was sold for, and 
if we can add to its price the cost of 
transporting it in our own ships to the 
point of delivery for the foreign con- 


sumer, our nation has financially 
gained just that much more; whilst if 
we had allowed him to take delivery 
of his purchases at our port, to be 
transported in his own ships, the for- 
eigner would have saved his nation 
just that much; thus it is that though 
we have not a national ship ownership 
our nation’s Fathers, in their wisdom, 
have offered every inducement. to 
tempt our people to become ship own- 
ers, no matter by what means nor at 
how great the cost, well knowing that 
all returns either by sale of our export 
products or saving on transporting im- 
ports is a national gain. 

“A nation can well afford to offer a 
premium on exports because every dol- 
lar the nation takes in for her surplus 
products is a national gain; whilst if it 
is held for internal consumption there 
is no financial gain to the nation. It is 
like a farmer, who consumes all he 
produces. He may increase his phy- 
sical powers or dimensions, but not his 
bank account. The trading in home 
products between the people of a na- 
tion is like the farmer who exchanges 
his product with his country _ store- 
keeper for all his requirements; unless 
he has an excess on which he receives 
payment, he fails to better himself 
financially, and the nation, like the 
farmer that economizes, if there is a 
surplus to sell, no matter how little it 
may bring, it is a financial gain. 

“A further likening of the farmer to 
the national trader may be made in the 
matter of transportation. If the farmer 
has to hire a team to carry his produce 
to and from his farm to the storekeeper 
‘he reduces his monetary gain by that 
much, whilst on the other hand if he 
transported his surplus produce with 
his own team irrespective of whether 
he originally bought or raised them— 
‘provided he maintained them from the 
output of the farm—all the money he 
realized from the sale of his excess 
produce would be financial gain.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that a 
Merchant Marine is a national neces- 
sity to the United States? Can we not 
become solely a producing nation and 
rely upon the other countries who re- 
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quire our products to transport them 
themselves, and would not the nation’s 
money be better spent in increasing our 
naval power rather than by putting it 
into a Merchant Marine?” 

“One question at a time,” said To- 
kiyori. “I will answer your last first. 
A navy in time of peace without a 
merchant marine is about as useless 
as a Merchant Marine would be in time 
of war without a navy. Both your first 
and second questions are largely an- 
swered by the position that the United 
States finds herself placed in since the 
outbreak of the present great European 
war, through the inability of her pro- 
ducers to find means for the transpor- 
tation of their export products, owing 
‘to the scarcity of shipping and exces- 
sive charter rates. This has at last 
awakened your thinking class to a 
knowledge of your greatest weakness 
as a world nation—showing clearly 
your inability to stand alone, and that 
you are dependent upon the national 
aid and support of other nations to- 
day, for your existence as a world 
trader. 

“America to-day is a hermit nation 
as much as we of Japan were sixty 
years ago, for your people cannot get 
out of your country unless some of the 
active nations of the world send their 
ships to your coast to transport you, 
and though your nation claims neutral- 
ity, the lives of your people are not 
safe outside of your own lands. To- 
day your President finds himself in the 
difficult position of trying to force the 
Teutons to respect the ships of their 
warring opponents, in order to protect 
any American subjects who may find 
it necessary to leave their own shores. 
From a humanitarian standpoint it is 
a just demand for your nation to make 
on Germany, but it seems to me that it 
should be in the name of all world 
civilians, for it is asking much to ex- 
pect a warring nation to agree to a 
retardment of its movements in order 
to protect a: would-be privileged na- 
tion—for the required act of signaling 
a merchantman to stop necessitates 
the exposure of a submarine, and the 
time consumed in search causes delay 


of action that may possibly endanger 
its movements. Had Japan been a 
neutral nation at this time—we are in 
a position to be truly neutral, free to 
traverse the world’s seas, from having 
a Merchant Marine sufficiently large to 
transport both our subjects and mer- 
chandise to any corner of the globe, 
without asking favor of any of the 
warring powers—satisfied to obey the 
direction of our Mikado to travel by 
our own ships.” 

Coming back to the question of com- 
mercial marine, I said: “Do you think 
the United States would be best served 
by a National Merchant Marine rather 
than an individually owned one?” 

“Under your Republican form of 
Government—both,” replied Tokiyori. 
“Nationally owned Marine for your 
overseas trade and individually owned 
for your coastwise trade. Undoubted- 
ly your Secretary of Treasury, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, and the members of the Cabi- 
net who advocate the creation of a 
National Commercial Marine see the 
futility under your form of Govern- 
ment of endeavoring to induce the 
people to individually invest in ships, 
well knowing the national weakness of 
the generally advocated remedy—that 
of subsidy with its consequent danger 
of inviting foreign investors and pos- 
sible control by them of your steam- 
ship companies, resulting in the ma- 
jority of the profits—made possible by 
national subsidy—flowing into the cof- 
fers of foreign nations. 

“The present European war has 
shown up the weakness of your navy 
unbacked by a Merchant Marine. To 
every nation each is equaily depend- 
ent on the other. If to-day Japan was 
engaged in transporting her troops to 
Europe, and the United States found 
it necessary to land an army in either | 
of her possessions—the Philippines or 
the Hawaiian Islands—where would 
she get the ships to carry her troops? 
But if she possessed a naval reserve 
commercial fleet sufficiently large, she 
would be independent. 

“National ownership for your over- 
sea trade will, I believe, solve the 
problem.” 


Recollections of Artemus Ward 


By Clifton Johnson 


T is always interesting to consider 
what effect environment has in the 
devopment of those whom the 
world honors. Were the home sur- 

roundings a stimulus or a handicap? 
What kind of people were the rela- 
tives, friends and neighbors? What 
influence did nature exert? I was curi- 
ous to see Waterford, Me., the birth- 
place and boyhood home of Artemus 
Ward, to get answers to just such ques- 
tions, and I had the feeling that I ought 
to discover in the inhabitants and re- 
gion something to account for the pe- 
culiar qualities of his humor. The 
town is about 50 miles north of Port- 
land and a half-dozen miles from the 
nearest railway station. I arrived at 
this station one morning in early Oc- 
tober, and went on to Waterford. For 
much of the way the road was through 
woodland, and though the country had 
been long settled it still retained some- 
thing of rawness and wildness. 

There are several Waterfords— 
North, South and East, and Waterford 
Flat. The last was the village of Ar- 
temus Ward. Its name sounds un- 
promising, but just there the region, 
which for the most part is rather mo- 
notonous, crumples up into a rugged 
picturesqueness that has real charm, 
and that seemed very well calculated 
to nurture a genius. Lakes, ponds and 
streams abound, and one of these 
streams, known as Crooked River, runs 
18 miles in its erratic course across the 
nine-mile width of the town. It af- 
forded just the kind of navigation to 
draw volumes of profanity from the 
old-time raftsmen. 

Waterford Flat is a nook among the 
hills fronting on a body of water 
which is called Keoka Lake, but which 
formerly had the more vigorously nat- 


ural name of Tom Pond. The latter 
was acquired away back in the days 
when Paugus, the chief of an Indian 
tribe in the vicinity, made himself a 
terror of the frontiers. He and his 
followers committed so many depreda- 
tions that Massachusetts offered a 
bounty of $500 for every Indian scalp. 
Captain Lovewell led an expedition 
against Paugus in the spring of 1725, 
but was attacked by the Indians, and 
only 14 out of 34 in the English party 
survived to return to their friends. One 
of these was Thomas Chamberlain, 
who, after killing Paugus in the fight, 
saved his own life by swimming across 
the pond at Waterford and hiding un- 
der a shelving rock on its borders. This 
episode gave the pond its early name, 
and the shore where he hid is still 
called Tom Rock beach. 

One of the wooded hills back of the 
village is known as Mt. Tirem, a name 
supposed to have originated with some 
Indians, who, in speaking to the early 
settlers of climbing its steep sides, 
said: “Tire ’em Injuns.” Another hight 
is Bald Pate, so called by the pioneer 
hecause its top was then entirely de- 
nuded of trees, the result of a fire that 
had recently swept it. Loftiest of all 
is Bear mountain, which owes its name 
to the killing of a bear that attempted 
to swim across Tom Pond from its 
base. 

Waterford Village is a comfortable, 
sleepy little place, whose homes clus- 
ter around a small, tree-shadowed com- 
mon. The houses are nearly all 
wooden, are painted white, and have 
green blinds. The village supports 
two stores and a church. At one end 
of the common is a signboard, which 
reads, “10 miles to Norway.” Other 


places roundabout are Sweden, Den- 
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mark, Paris and Naples. Do not these 
indicate a sense of humor in the ori- 
ginal settlers of the wilderness ? Water- 
ford itself has a Punkin street, and 
what is now Fern avenue was formerly 
_ Skunk alley, and there is an outlying 

district called Blackguard, which took 
its name from the character of the peo- 
ple who used to live there. 

I found the village delightful in its 
quiet serenity, and it particularly ap- 
pealed to the fancy in the evening 
when the cows were driven from the 
outlying pastures to their home sta- 
bles and came pacing along under the 
elms of the common, while the cow- 
bells hung on their necks gave forth a 
dull-toned music. It was a much live- 
lier place at the time Charles Farrar 
Brown, better known as Artemus Ward, 
was born there in 1834. Many emi- 
grants passed through it on their way 
to the West, and the stages were 
crowded with passengers in pursuit of 
business or pleasure. The hotels pre- 
sented an especially busy scene on the 
arrival of the stage, and the several 
stores had a large trade in furnishing 
supplies to lumbermen. One of these 
stores was kept by Artemus Ward’s 
father, who died in 1847. 

The humorist himself died in 1867, 
which is not so long ago but that people 
can be found in his home region who 
remember him distinctly. One of the 
village women said to me: “The place 
has not changed a great deal since he 
was a boy here. It is about the same 
size, there is the same white church, 
and many of the same houses stand 
around the common. The old ‘Brown 
house,’ where Charles was born, was 
burned in 1871, but ‘Aunt Car’line,’ as 
his mother was called in Waterford, 
had long before moved to what had 
been her father’s house. That is here 
yet, a substantial, two-story building, 
under the elms on the borders of the 
common, and is still owned in the fam- 
ily. 

“Mrs. Brown had four children, but 
only Charles and Cyrus grew to man- 
hood. Charles was her favorite, I 
think. Cyrus, who was about seven 
years older than Charles, became a 


newspaper man and was successful. 
People here considered him the smart- 
est man of the two, but he didn’t hap- 
pen to strike it so lucky. I remember 
he was at home here sick abed when I 
was a school girl. The village school- 
house was just beyond a brook at the 
north end of the common. It was an 
old weather-beaten building that at 
some time had been painted white, but 
not much of the paint was left. Inside 
were primitive box desks much hand- 
carved. The teacher’s desk was on a 
platform, and its sides were boarded 
up like a pulpit. 

“The children came in from the 
farms and filled the school house. They 
were of all ages from 5 up to 20, when 
the big boys attended in the winter. 
Then we had a lyceum with debates 
and a paper mostly made up of local 
hits that was regularly prepared. It 
came my turn to edit the paper, and 
Cyrus sent word to have me come to 
see him, and he would help me write 
up some things. I was glad of his 
help, for I was quite a little girl to be 
the editor. The matter we wrote to- 
gether was humorous, but I don’t know 
now just what it was about. 

“After Charles had left Waterford 
and became famous he usually re- 
turned every year to spend the sum- 
mer with his mother. He wasn’t very 
strong. He was tubercular. His hands 
were whiter than any woman’s almost. 
They were small and long, and I recall 
hearing my father say that Charles 
couldn’t wear bracelets because his 
wrists were as large as his hands, and 
the bracelets would slip off. Father 
and he were great cronies. They were 
own cousins and were said to look 
alike. 

“Charles was always funny, even in 
his ordinary talk. He bought a house 
near New York at Yonkers, and invited. 
his mother to go there and make him a 
visit. 

“ ‘Charlie,’ she said, ‘if I do go some- 
time, how shall I know your house ?’ 

“ ‘Oh, you'll know it by the cupola 
and the mortgage that are on it,’ he 
told her. 

“ ‘Well, I’ll never stop in the house 
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if there’s a mortgage on it,’ she de- 
clared. 

“He used to carry a good deal of 
money about with him, and he spent it 
freely. Being lionized as he was, he 
had to live up to his reputation. He 
owned considerable jewelry. For one 
thing there was a very beautiful gold 
chain which had been given him by 
the miners in California. It was so 
heavy that he said he only wore it in 
the afternoon. That was his funny way 
of speaking.” 

Another contemporary of Artemus 
Ward’s whom I met was a stooping, el- 
derly village man who walked with a 
cane. I called at his house in the 
evening, and I called early because I 
had been told that he “went to bed 
with the chickens.” We sat in his 
kitchen in the gradually increasing 
dusk of the twilight. 

“Yes, I knew Charles Brown,” he 
said, “and I helped lower him into the 
ground. His body was brought here 
about the beginning of summer from 
England in a metallic casket all sealed 
and soldered up. The casket was cut 
open at his mother’s request, and we 
see it was Charles inside. There was 
a funeral at the house, attended by a 
few of the neighbors, and then we 
went to the cemetery at South Water- 
ford. We didn’t have a hearse, but 
used a two-seated spring wagon, as 
was the custom here. By taking out the 
seats room was made for the box, and 
the driver would sit up on that. The 
others went in their own teams. 

“When Charles was here on his sum- 
mer visits he didn’t do nothin’ except 
have a good time. He was a lazy crit- 
ter, and he would lay around on the 
grass or go to ride or do anything he 
see fit. It was a kind of a restful va- 
cation, I should call it, but after he 
went into the show business I guess he 
may have worked some getting ready 
for the winter campaign. He was a 
bright, witty feller—no mistake about 
that. He had a vein of wit that all the 
Browns had. Cyrus, his brother, he 
was pretty cute, too. 

“To go from here back to New York 
Charles would drive 11 miles to the 


railroad and go by train down to Port- 
land, where he’d take the boat for 
Boston. Once he was going on board 
the boat after he’d been having a little 
too festive a time, and he ran down the 
gangplank and across the deck and 
threw up over the rail. When he’d re- 
lieved himself he said to the feller who 
was with him, ‘It always makes me 
sick to be on shipboard.’ 

“Another time he went on to the boat 
in the evening, just before the time for 
it to start. He’d been eating heartily 
and celebrating some with his friends, 
and he went right to bed in his state- 
room. The next morning a man who 
was traveling with him asked him how 
he’d slept. 

“*Not very well,’ he said. ‘I’m al- 
ways sick going around Cape Eliza- 
beth.’ 

“But the boat hadn’t left the dock 
on account of the weather being rough. 

“Charles was a poor, sick feller 
when he left here to go to England, 
and he hadn’t ought to have made such 
atrip. That wound him up in the show 
business. 

“We thought he’d have considerable 
property, and he did will away a good 
deal, but nobody could find it. Where 
it had gone to I don’t know, but there 
was roughish fellers in those days as 
well as now. They’d steal the eyes out 
of your head if they could. 

“The trouble with both Charles and 
Cyrus was that they drank. Whisky 
ruined ’em. That was what was the 
matter with ’em. I tell you, whisky is 
good in some cases, but I don’t believe 
it helped them fellers any. They’d 
have lived longer without it. 

“You’d better see Mr. Wheeler. He 
was raised here on the Flat right be- 
side of Charles, and knew him well. 
He’s a feller well booked up, too, and 
can give some light on this subject.” 

The next morning I found Mr. Whee- 
ler in his barn getting out some barrels 
in prevaration for apple-picking, and 
there I interveiwed him. “I ain’t any 
chicken,” he said, “and it is a long 
time since Charles Brown and I were 
boys together. One thing he used to 
do was to get up a circus in their barn. 
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They had an old crumple-horn cow 
that he’d dress up in great shape in 
blankets of different colors for an ele- 
phant, and he’d tell us the elephant’s 
good qualities. The cow didn’t like it, 
but the rest of us did. The calves and 
the dogs and cats served for other 
strange animals. Charles acted as 
clown, and he made a pretty good one. 
He had some assistants who were 
acrobats, or thought they were. 

“He was full of his fun, but there 
was nothing vicious about him. He 
simply liked to do things that would 
raise a laugh. At school he was al- 
ways playing jokes on the rest of the 
scholars, and was a terrible torment to 
them. Of course he’d get called down 
once in a while for his pranks, but the 
teachers liked him. Every one liked 
him all through life. 

“William Allen sat in the seat right 
in front of him. William was a good 
scholar, but kind of a sleepy fellow. 
He’d sit with his head bowed forward 
studying. Charles was always dab- 
bling with ink, and one day he took 
up his ink bottle and poured the con- 
tents down the back of William’s neck. 
I saw that performance. The ink ran 
down on the floor into the cracks un- 
der the seats, and when I was in the 
old school house as much as 25 years 
later the stains were still there. The 
building stands yet up here side of the 
road, but is now a carpenter’s shop. 

“There were 56 of us in the school 
the last winter I went. A man taught 
in winter and a woman in summer. We 
learned more than the children do now 
—get more practical information. I 
won a book once as a prize for spell- 
ing, and I’ve kept it ever since. The 
12 or 15 in the class would line up, 
and if one missed a word and the next 
one below spelled it right they’d 
change places. The best speller was at 
the head of the line most of the time, 
and the poorest at the foot. We didn’t 
have a janitor, but did the work our- 
selves. There was a fire list of the 
boys, and they took turns making the 
fire; and there was a sweeping list of 
the girls, and they took turns doing the 
sweeping.. When there was snow we 


slid down the steep hill that was close 
by, and in the warm months we’d play 
in the brook. 

“Charles wasn’t out at recess tearing 
around with the other boys in their 
rough sports. He was different in his 
tastes from most of us, though, gen- 
erally, when any fun was on hand in 
town he was there early and stayed 
late. We used to have school exhibi- 
tions, and if we acted the incidents in 
William Tell where the apple was shot 
off the boy’s head, or anything in that 
line, Charles was sure to be it. He’d 
play baseball with us on the common, 
and he’d get up in the middle of the 
night to shoot off some powder and 
celebrate the Fourth of July. 

“As for work, he didn’t take to farm- 
ing at all. He never hankered after 
manual labor. In his later life, when 
he was at home on his vacations, he 
just loafed around and smoked. He 
didn’t get up very early in the morning. 
Yes, he was quite a fellow to lie abed 
—at least his mother thought he was. 

“T went to New York when he was 
about 25. At that time he was editing 
a little humorous paper called Vanity 
Fair. I was there two days, and was 
with him quite a little. He was a good 
entertainer. We took in the shipping 
wharves and the big vessels and Cen- 
tral Park, and went around to the 
dance halls. One of these halls was 
a room 60 feet square, with the walls 
all mirrors. I’d never seen anything 
like it before, and I haven’t since.” 

The home of the humorist’s mother, 
now called “Wheelbarrow farm,” is 
owned by a woman relative who has 
this to say of him: “He led a gay life, 
I think, but though he sometimes drank 
to excess, he did not have protracted 
sprees. He was tall, slim, and bony, 
and he easily assumed on the platform 
a manner that was awkward and made 
him appear sort of green looking. But’ 
if you met him you found him genial, 
courteous and charming, and his talk 
full of witty nonsense. I heard him 
lecture once, and just before he be- 
gan my mother and I went around to 
speak to him. He insisted that we 
should sit on the stage. What he said 
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was mostly foreign to his subject. He 
spoke anything that came into his 
mind, and he was so absurd that I 
nearly rolled under my chair. Mother 
said she never laughed so much in her 
life.” 

At the age of 14 the humorist’s 
school days ended, and he left home to 
make his own way in the world. For 
a time he worked in the neighboring 
town of Norway, and thither I fol- 
lowed on his trail. As I entered the 
town I made some inquiries of a man I 
met on the street, who responded: 
“Yes, Artemus was a devil here in a 
newspaper printing office. He learned 
the printing trade and contributed to 
the paper. He was a mischievous cuss, 
you know, and when he went to school 
people thought he was a dunce and 
didn’t amount to anything, but when 
he grew up he played to the crowned 
heads of Europe. 

“There was a rivalry between the 
paper here and the one in the adjoining 
town of Paris, and eacn one always 
bragged about any improvements it 
made and crowed over the other one. 
The Paris paper for one while seemed 
to be having much the most to crow 
about, and Artemus wrote this para- 
graph: ‘A large improvement has been 
made in our office. We have bored a 
hole in the bottom of our sink and set 
a slop-pail under it. What will the 
hell hounds over to Paris think now?” 

“He was a funny fellow, Artemus 
Ward was. Once he was somewhere 
and got strapped. He found a man 
he knew, and said: ‘If it’s not too much 
out of place, I wish you’d loan me some 
money.’ 

“The man was willing and handed 
over what Artemus said he needed, and 
then asked him when he would pay it 
back. 

“*Well,’ Artemus answered, ‘I’ll be 
pretty busy on the Resurrection Day. 
Let’s call it the day after.’ 

“If he was lecturing here in Maine 
he’d refer to a time when he ‘spoke be- 
fore a refined and intelligent audience 
in East Stoneham.’ The fun of that 
was that East Stoneham was a jumping 
off place. It was the end of the road, 


and the people there couldn’t read or 
write. 

“But the greatest joke he ever per- 
petrated was the will he made over in 
England. He called in all the nobility 
to witness it, and disposed of his prop- 
erty as if he was a millionaire. Really, 
he didn’t have a darn cent.” 

From a Norway lawyer I got further 
information. ‘When I started to prac- 
tice I opened an office down at Water- 
ford,” he said. “I had plenty of time 
on my hands, for I didn’t have much 
to do except to make out occasional 
deeds at 50 cents apiece. Once Arte- 
mus brought me a boy that he’d picked 
up somewhere, and he hired me to 
teach him. He didn’t value money, 
and he’d have given away his last dol- 
lar to a friend in need. 

“When he was at home he smoked 
and strolled around and joked with the 
boys. Every morning along about 10 
o’clock, after he’d eaten breakfast, he 
would get his mail and bring it to my 
office to read. 

“One time he was telling me about 
his visiting Los Angeles. ‘It was noth- 
ing but a village,’ he said. ‘I’d heard 
there was a river running through the 
place, and I wanted to see it "IT wasn’t 
much of a river. I hunted for it quite 
a while before I found it, and then I 
was thirsty and drank it up.’ 

“He was droll not only in what he 
said, but in his manner. Many of the 
things he said which people would go 
into a perfect hurrah over would have 
attracted no notice if another person 
had said them. It is claimed that he 
is the only person who could make 
every one laugh in an English audi- 
ence.” 

What I had heard of Artemus 
Ward’s will made me desirous to see 
it, and I sought the country court- 
house. Artemus died in England on 
March 6, 1867, and the will is dated 
February 23d of the same year. It is 
not the extraordinary document that 
the popular imagination pictures, and 
its most interesting portions are these: 

“TI desire that my body may be bur- 
ied in Waterford, Me. I give the li- 
brary of books bequeathed to me by 
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my late Uncle Calvin Farrar and those 
that have been added by me to the boy 
or girl who at an examination to be 
held between the first day of January 
and the first day of April immediately 
succeeding my decease shall be de- 
clared to be the best scholar in Water- 
ford Upper Village, such scholar to be 
a native of that last mentioned place 
and under the age of 18 years. 

“T bequeath the residue of my estate 
toward forming a fund for the founding 
of an asylum for worn-out printers in 


the United States, and I direct that the 
same be paid to Mr. Horace Greeley 
of New York.” 

Whatever personal property the hu- 
morist had in his possession in England 
at the time he died, mysteriously dis- 
appeared, but a few thousand dollars 
were realized on his house at Yonkers. 
This went to children who were rela- 
tives in his home town. His mother 
had enough property of her own to 
supply her own simple wants as long 
as she lived. 


A MOUNTAIN REVERIE 


Enlarged my vision as I outward gaze 
Far as the eye can see. A greater soul 
Seems born within me as I look upon 
The wonders wrapped around the Rocky Heights. 
This magic veil which hides from me its woof 
Needs stronger lens than human retina 
To read the message written in the scene. 


To merely see and feel the message not 
Would be to miss its vibrant wonder-song 
That, hushed and trembling with the urge of life 
Is breaking from my soul its narrowed bonds. 
Here, I am poised on wings of larger thought— 
My ears are open to the Whisp’ring Voice— 
For God alone in silence comes; in calm, in rest, 
In thousand shades of coloring that blend 
Into the song of songs—His harmony. 
These glory tints are but the finishing, 
The after-thought expressions of the soul; 
An echo-tone of all creative power. 


Enraptured with this artistry which builds 
Unseen, unceasing, through unending time, 
I lose myself in vastnesses of space— 
Then feel anew the oneness of the all. 
I feel the throbbing melody of life 
Vibrating through and through a nameless law— - 
The same that marks the tide’s strong ebb and flow 
And causes meteors to flash and fall, 
And makes the sun to throw off rays of light— 
Makes tiny dew-drops glisten on the grass 
And rainbows blend in seven shades 
Of seven mysteries, and mother-love— 
Another ray reflecting law divine. 


Alone in contemplation thus I dream 

Nor know nor care the hours are slipping by, 
For I am lost; by soul has wandered far. 
The upland trail which brings eternal peace 
Leads ever out and on tow’rd the Supreme. 


E. V. MILLER. 
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WHAT SHALL | DO WITH IT? 


By Bolton Hall 


teller of the Night & Day Bank, 
as I thrust the mass of crumpled 
bills into the little window. 

“Eighty-seven thousand one hundred 
and one dollars,” said he, as_ he 
straightened out the yellow ten and 
twenty thousand dollar notes, while my 
companion began to snore on_ the 
settee. 

“Put is to my credit and (here I con- 
sulted the letter I had taken from the 
man’s pocket) Shooter Stubbs’—to be 
drawn on either name,” I added. 

The cashier stared at me. “Oh, a 
friend of mine,” I explained, ‘a min- 
ing man, you know, got a lump of 
money and went off on a bat. I picked 
it up and I want it kept safe.” 

“Oh, all right, anything you say, Mr. 
Seton; just give me your signature and 
Mr. ——” 

“‘Stumps—Stubbs, I mean,” I said; 
‘“he’ll come in to-morrow and leave you 
his signature.” 

While the book was being made out 
I shook Stubbs into a half conscious 
condition and then bundled him off in 
a cab to the Buckingham Hotel, and 
gave the night watchman charge con- 
cerning him. 

I thought Stubbs might have been 
drugged. The fact is, I had just met 
him in the cafe of the Buckingham, 
and he told me I was a “good fella— 
see that in a minit,” he said, and gave 
me the roll. “Got plenty money,” he 
said; “you take that.” 

“Why, you'll be robbed, man,” I 
said, 

“Robbed! Not much.” He showed 
me the handle of a Colt’s 45. “They 
don’t rob Shooter Stubbs,” he mum- 


(Cts it, please,” I said to the 


bled. ‘You'll know what to do with 
that money—give it away, or keep it; 
it’s yours.” So to save it, I took it to 
the bank. 

In the morning the watchman told 
me a weird tale of how he was alone 
toward morning when Stubbs came 
down, fired at a devil he saw in the 
mirror back of the office (that part was 
true: it was a good shot) and ran out 
of the hotel. The night watchman 
was afraid to follow; besides he was 
alone in the corridor. 

That was the last that ever was 
heard of Stubbs. Of course I adver- 
tised to find him, but though I did 
state the amount of the money, a re- 
porter got part of the story, and it was 
a headliner for a few days. 

The letter I took from his pocket 
was addressed General Delivery, from 
Coleman C. Briggs, an attorney in 
Billings, Montana; but inquiry there 
brought nothing but that Stubbs had 
given him ten thousand dollars some 
months before, and directed him to 
buy a U. P. bond (he gave me the 
number), and to give ten dollars a 
week, every Monday, to a young man 
who would call for it. If he failed to 
call for it the allowance was to stop, 
and “D it, give the bond to the 
Mormons or to the Devil.” 

Briggs wrote me he asked him why 
not leave the bond to the State, but 
Stubbs got mad and said that would 
only lighten the taxes for the land- 
owners. whom he hated. I judge he 
leased his mines. 

A trip to Billings made after a year 
had passed brought no other result 


than that Shooter’s protege was sup- 
posed to be an illegitimate son, though 
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he called himself Stubbs. He was 
quite a different sort of man from 
Shooter—a weakling, always half- 
drunk. He talked wildly of killing 
his mother, if he could only get away 
to Mexico—or to Brazil, he sometimes 
said. ‘Remittance men,” we used to 
call such fellows, paid to stay away 
from home. 

Briggs said that Shooter had talked 
a little—saying he was “against the 
church and the charities and all such 
grafters,” but revealed nothing more 
personal of himself at Billings. 

Seventeen years had passed and the 
money had grown to near a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

Now, what was I to do with that 
money? Coates, my lawyer, said I 
should turn it over to the State, but I 
pointed out that at best this would pay 
part of the taxes, and so relieve the 
land speculators. 

“Nonsense,” said Coates, “that’s the 
law. You have nothing to do with it.” 

“But is it the law? Haven't I some- 
thing to do with it? And if I did turn 
it over, should I turn it over to Mexico 
or Montana? Besides, the man had 
given it to me. To be sure, I neither 
needed it nor wanted it, then or now. I 
had always puzzled over what to do 
with my own money. Relief in the 
form of philanthropy seemed to me 
to be only prolonging misery; like the 
Irishman who cut off the dog’s tail one 
inch a day. 

“Now you know,” I said to Coates, 
“that everv improvement in the con- 
dition of the earth, whether agricul- 
tural, mechanical, political, ethical, 
educational or even religious, goes 
eventually and mainly to the benefit of 
the owners of the earth; and just as far 
as you lighten the burden of the land 
owner, the price of land goes up. What 
benefit is that to the State or to any- 
body, perhaps not even to the land 
owners ?” 


“T see. But you’ve always got some 
new idea about everything,” said 
Coates. ‘“‘Why aren’t you satisfied 


with things as they are?” 
“The idea isn’t new,” 
“You know Thorold 


I told him. 
Rogers says, 


‘Every highway, every bridge, every 
permanent improvement of the soil 
raises rent.’ 

“Yes,” ‘acknowledged Coates, “I 
know how the Brooklyn bridge raised 
rent in Brooklyn, all right. I made 
money on that.” 

“I wish I knew where he got the 
money,” I said. “Probably a mine or 
some concession, or robbed somebody 
of it. If we knew, maybe we could 
make restitution, or at least know what 
to do with it.” 

‘Well, charities ?” suggested Coates. 

“You know our munificent donor did 
not like charities any more than he 
liked the church. Now come, Coates, 
how much do you give to the charities 
yourself?” 

“I? I don’t give much; what I think 
I can spare I give to those that I care 
for. You know it seems to me that all 
our charities haven’t lessened poverty 
—they only demoralize people. They 
certainly lower wages by helping peo- 
ple to live cheap, and they subsidize 
the unfit, and I suppose they multiply 
them.” 

“And they raise rents, 
they?” I asked. 

“Yes, I suppose they do—though 
sometimes they save lives anyhow.” 

“That increases population and 
raises the rents some more,” I urged; 
“and prolongs the agony.” 

“It does; you can’t help that; but I 
guess the landlords should take care 
of the charities. But you might build 
a library or a hospital.” 

“My dear man, don’t you see that 
the very presence of a library raises 
rents? And if I build hospitals the 
city won’t have to. That lightens 
taxes again. Besides——” 

Coates interrupted. “Yes, I know, 
you can show all that of any good 
thing. Are you going to stop good 
doings on that account?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered; “but I 
am going to let the people do the good 
that get the good out of it—in their 
rents.” 

Briggs, the Montana man, wrote me 
later that the Remittance Man in his 
drunken babble had revealed the fact 


too, don’t 
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that Stubbs had taken up with a wo- 
man at Billings, a decent creature 
enough, with a child to support—whose 
we could not tell. After Shooter left 
she had made some kind of alliance 
with a ranch man who subsequently 


died. Should I give the money to her? 
You see, I can’t get any glory out of 
it. The quarter of a million is still 
growing. 

I write this in the hope that some 
one will tell me what shall I do with it. 


LIFE STRONGHOLD 


Did the time ever come to you, my friend, 
When Fortune’s face was pale, 

When the world looked blue and didn’t ring true 
And the taste of life was stale; 

When you longed for a friend that understood, 
That traveled the path you trod, 

And you doubted Earth and you doubted Heaven, 
And you doubted the love of God? 


And you turned from the throng and the glare and the strife; 
You were stifled and choked, oppressed 
By the tinsel show and the mimic glow; 
One thing you wanted—rest. 
Rest and a friend—such simple words! 
Yet you wondered, didn’t you, 
If the Mind that men call a God could make 
Such wonderful things come true. 


And you wandered away to the wilderness; 
Ah, the wilderness gave its call, 

The mountains and trees and the whirling breeze 
And the roaring waterfall. 

Then slowly the heartache began to fade 
And the numbing pain to cease, 

For the hills lent calm and the trees gave balm 
And the mountains brought you peace. 


And out of the ruin of hopes and dreams, 
And the ashes of worldly strife, 

Was fashioned a structure of wondrous power— 
’Twas a stronghold built for life. 

And the mountains furnished a base of strength 
Enduring and firm and free; 

And the walls were built of the hope of the hills 
And the blue lake’s purity. 

And the glistening peaks of the snow-capped range 
Gave turret and dome and spire, 

And the whole was painted a mystic hue 
In the slanting sunset’s fire. 


From out of the structure the mountains built, 
From its windows wide and high 

You saw the world with a broader view, 
With the light of the seeing eye. 

And slowly the understanding came 
Of a Mind that is loving, just, 

And you found the courage to live each day, 


The courage to live and trust. 


MABEL E. AMEs. 
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Tales of the Blackfeet 


By Max McD. 


tribe of Indians in the Great 
West of Canada is the Black- 
feet. This nation belongs to 
the great Algonkian linguistic stock, 
and comprises four bands on four sep- 
arate reserves—Bollds, Blackfeet and 
Peigans, all resident in Southern Al- 
berta, and South Peigan, located in 
Montana immediately south of the In- 
ternational Boundary line. These four 
bands with their allies, the Gros Ven- 
tres and Sarcees, formed the Blackfoot 
Confederacy, a powerful combination 
which for a century held by force of 
arms against all comers an extensive 
territory reaching from the Missouri 
river north to the Red Deer, and from 
the Rockies east to the Cypress Hills. 
The protection of their vast territory 
against invasion imposed upon the In- 
dians a life of almost constant warfare 
with the numerous enemies surround- 
ing them on all sides, and developed 
in them a proud and imperious spirit 
which, after more than thirty years of 
reservation life, is still the prominent 
characteristic of the Blackfeet. 
No tribe of the plains has excited 
more admiration among observers com- 
petent to judge. Physically, they were 
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magnificent men, and at one time are 
said to have numbered from twenty to 
thirty thousand people. 

L. V. Kelly, author of “The Ranch 
Men,” has this paragraph regarding 
them: 

“When the white men came to trade 
with the natives they found the Black- 
feet a warlike race of magnificent 
horsemen, trappers of beaver, hunters 
of buffalo, living handsomely on the 
spoils of chase and war. They found 
them already engaged in almost inces- 
sant war with the Assinaboines and 
Crees; they found them treacherous, 
reckless, brave, underhanded as occa- 
sion required, and quite open to trade 
for whiteman’s blankets, guns and 
whisky.” 

Their bitterest enemies were the 
Crees, who held the country in the vi- 
cinity of Edmonton. Something of the 
fear of this northern nation for the 
Blackfeet may be seen in a letter which 
Sweet Grass, chief of the Crees, dic- 
tated to W. J. Christie, chief factor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at Ed- 
monton, for transmission to the repre- 
sentative of the “Great Mother” at Ot- 
tawa, in 1876. In part it read: 

“We want you to stop the Ameri- 
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cans from coming to trade in our lands 
and giving ‘fire water,’ ammunition and 
arms to our enemies, the Blackfeet.”’ 

That such an overture was neglected 
for years without untoward results is 
our good fortune. 

It was death to a Cree to cross the 
Blackfeet border. Fortunately these 
wars with the Crees were often mere 
frays for the glory of young bucks 
seeking a reputation, not a war to the 
bitter end. 

The Blackfeet did not allow white 
men in their territory. Captain Pallis- 
ter was admitted in 1857 because he 
represented her Majesty and carried 
the British flag. Captain Butler also 
was allowed into their domains for 
the same reason. Reverend Father 
Scollen, who was the first white man 
to settle in Calgary, having a mission 
church there, says that while the Crees 
regarded white men as brothers, the 
Blackfeet regarded them as demi-gods, 
superior in intelligence and capable of 
doing the Indian good or ill. 

They were proud, haughty and num- 
erous. It is said there were some 10,- 
000 of them in Canada in the sixties. 
They had a regular politico-religious 
organization. But in ten years their 
numbers decreased by half, and their 
organization fell into decay. The rea- 
son? The Americans about 1866 
crossed the line, and established ten 
or more trading posts or forts where 
fire-water flowed freely, and hundreds 
of the poor Indians fell victims to the 
white man’s craving for money. Some 
poisoned, some frozen to death while 
in a state of intoxication, many more 
were shot down by American bullets. 
In 1870 came small pox. In 1874 they 
are said to have been “clothed in rags, 
without furs and without guns.” 

It was this state of affairs that led 
to the mounted police being sent to 
Macleod to crush out this wanton de- 
bauching and robbing in the name of 
trade. In a few years they had gained 
again much of their former prosperity 
and became a peaceful tribe. Father 


Scollen is authority for the statement 
that in 1875 the Sioux Indians, who 
United States, 


were at war in the 
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wanted the Blackfeet to make an alli- 
ance with them to exterminate the 
whitemen in the land. This, he says, 
they flatly refused to do, because they 
saw that the white man of Canada was 
their friend and could be relied upon 
to do justly with them. 

Thomas R. Clipsham, pioneer mis- 
sionary of Protestant denominations to 
the Blackfeet, has had some interest- 
ing experiences in his work with the 
red men. Over a score of years ago he 
came, when there was little else on the 
bald, bleak prairie than coyotes, buf- 
falos and Indians. He helped to run 
the fifth and third meridians in 1882, 
when it was a “sight for sore eyes” to 
see a white man. While thus engaged 
the party on a Sunday morning topped 
a rise near Fort Walsh to find an en- 
campment of 2,000 Blackfeet with Big 
Bear as their leader. The valley, he 
tells, was covered with tepees, and the 
fear of the surveyors was great. It 
looked as though the old fort was sur- 
rounded. But all fear was dispelled 
when it was learned that the Indians 
had merely gathered to remind the au- 
thorities that their grub stake had dis- 
appeared. Once the larder had been 
replenished all signs of ‘hostility van- 
ished. 

In 1884, Mr. Clipsham parted with 
$54 for two days’ travel over the dusty 
plains to get from Calgary to Macleod 
in a creaking and uncomfortable old 
stage. He had been directed by the 
Methodist Church to carry the gospel 
to the red man of Southern Canada 
west, and for long years he _ toiled 
amongst them, living their life and 
sharing their meagre comforts and 
many hardships. 

This was during the time of the ter- 
rible Riel rebellion, when the mere 
mention of a white man stirred the 
fire of hatred in the red man’s breast, 
and when the chief occupation of the 
warriors was fashioning bows and ar- 
rows. It was uphill work, especially 
as the Indians were none too ready to 
receive the ministrations of the pale 
face. They were busy plotting and 
scheming their deadly maneuvres. But 
by faithful effort and diligent service 
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On the Blackfeet Reservation 


the missionary worked his way into the 
confidence of the red men, and it was 
not long till he was thoroughly trusted 
and admired. He learned their tongue 
and their habits, attended their coun- 
cils of war, and discouraged their plot- 
ting and scheming. 

On one occasion he had an encoun- 
ter which he will long remember as 
the most thrilling of his experiences. 
A daring and fearless brave became 
antagonized, and threatened to put the 
missionary off the reserve. He jour- 
neyed to the mission house and en- 
tered, but had his breath taken away 
by being immediately precipitated 
through the door. The brave went for 
two of his followers and returned with 
a tomahawk and whip to carry out his 
Original intention, but he was van- 
quished as before. Crestfallen, he 
stood, while his companions smiled at 
him, and ever after he had great re- 
spect for the white man. 

Many times during the rebellion, Mr. 
Clipsham counciled with the red men, 
advising them to keep out of the trou- 
ble. Toward the close of the siege he 
was asked by the chiefs on the Blood 
Reserve to offer his services to the 
government to help quell the disturb- 
ance. When the Crees held a council 


with the Bloods for the purpose of 
uniting against the white men, his ad- 
vice was followed by the Bloods, and 
they refused to have anything to do 
with the Crees, whom they called “as- 
senah,” or cut-throats. 

Captain C. E. Denny tells that, in 
1872, a Mexican and two associates 
left Helena, Montana, to pan _ the 
streams of the country held by the 
“plain Indians,” the Blackfeet. After 
working along the Old Man’s River one 
night about the end of August, the two 
partners had turned in for the night 
while the Mexican had made his bed 
under one of the camp wagons. He 
was suddenly aroused in the night by 
a thundering discharge of fire arms. 
Several of the shots found a place in 
his body, and he knew at once that 
they were being attacked by a party 
of Indians, who were hidden under the 
bank of the river only a few yards 
away. He called to his companions 
in the tent, but receiving no answer, he 
thereby concluded they must both have 
been killed at the first discharge. On 
his calling again he was greeted by 
another volley from under the bank, 
and felt himself again wounded. 

The poor fellow managed to roll out 
from under the wagon and crawled in- 
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to the brush close by, where he lay for 
a short time. He heard no sound from 
his companions, but knew that the In- 
dians were rounding up their horses 
and driving them off. He made his 
way, wounded though he was, through 
the brush and down the river toward 
the bend below. Here he waded into 
the stream, and sometimes swimming, 
sometimes wading, put some distance 
between himself and the camp. 

What this Mexican underwent would 
be difficult to conceive, but he wan- 
dered down the river and then across 
a wide strip of prairie till he came to 
the banks of the St. Mary’s river, a 
distance of at least one hundred miles. 
When at last discovered by a Peigan 
Indian in an old log shanty, he was 
out of his mind and almost dead. He 
had gone for thirteen days with nine 
bullets in his body, living on roots and 
berries the while. 

Many tales of daring and nerve are 
told, of attack and reprisal; yes, and 
of heroism, too. In years somewhat 
later, Fred Kanouse, a prominent old- 
timer of the West and still alive, ran 
counter of a band of hostile Indians. 
He made a stand in a bend of the Old 
Man River on the old Pioneer Ranch, 
a point still pointed out by the young- 
sters of Macleod. When the Mounted 
Police arrived, seven dead Indians 
marked the pioneer’s skill with his gun. 
Not far from the scene of this fight 
there is a dugout or log cabin where 
early settlers resisted repeated attacks 
of the Blackfeet. 

In the early days of their reservation 
life, following 1877, deprived of the 
buffalo by the wholesale slaughter of 
these animals by the whites, they were 
in a perilous state, and took the 
ranchers’ cattle as a gift from the 
Great Spirit. In 1879, the IV ranch 
found that it had 59 out of a bunch of 
133 steers, and other ranchers had suf- 
fered equally or worse. 

A terrible revenge is related in “The 
Ranch Men,” in the story of the trader 
Evans, who mourning the loss of a 
partner while trading with Indians in 
the Cypress Hills, swore to enact an 
awful payment. Some time in the late 


sixties, Evans and a partner were trad- 
ing with the Blackfeet when the part- 
ner was killed by the Indians and their 
horses stolen. Evans swore revenge, 
and hastening to St. Louis, he is said 
to have purchased bales of blankets 
that were infected with a most virulent 
form of smallpox which had been rag- 
ing there. Carefully wrapping these 
bales, he shipped them up the Mis- 
souri River, and when in the heart of 
the Indian country, left them on the 
banks for the first passerby. Of 
course, the red men seized upon this 
treasure trove with natural avidity, 
and the smallpox raged through the 
tribes, sweeping thousands into the 
happy hunting grounds. 

One of the most interesting stories 
connected with the Blackfeet is told by 
A. H. D. Ross, Professor of Forestry 
in Toronto University. With Dr. R. T. 
McKenzie, now professor of medicine 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Ross was a follower of the chain and 
lever, and encountered some very stir- 
ring experiences when surveying the 
trail from Macleod to Lethbridge, 
across the Blood Reserve of the Black- 
feet tribe. 

When the Indians were given their 
reserve the government did not make 
them understand that their old haunts 
were to be preserved to perpetuity. 
And so when the party of surveyors en- 
tered their domain a certain faction of 
the red men under the leadership of 
“Three Bulls” were inclined to make 
things unpleasant for them. They 
could not be made to understand that 
the party were doing them good, and 
they delighted to torment and frighten 
the pale faces. One of their favorite 
schemes of torture to the minds of the 
surveyors was the riding of their cay- 
uses at full tilt toward the chain men 
while they were at work. 

“They would come up to within four 
or five feet of us,” tells Mr. Ross, ‘‘and 
stop with a jerk. When they saw that 
we didn’t care, they would ride off and 
come back again at us harder than ever 
and closer than before. They had us 
pretty well buffaloed, but we stood our 
ground, and they finally left us to con- 
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coct some new means of bothering us. 
I don’t think they would have been 
long in really doing us some harm had 
we not solicited the aid of old Chief 
Crowfoot, who was leader of the more 
peaceful faction of the same tribe. 

“Piapot, the notorious Indian, who 
really started the Riel Rebellion, was a 
member of the Blood band, and all of 
his followers were viciously inclined. 
When we appealed to Crowfoot, the 
notorious ones were getting real blood- 
thirsty. Their favorite pastime was 
the pulling of all our stakes as soon as 
they were driven. But Crowfoot was 
a very wise and good Indian, and he 
had a great deal of influence with his 
own followers. After he had been ap- 
prised of the real meaning of our mis- 
sion, he had no trouble in retaining 
peace. After that we were the best of 
friends with all the Indians, and often 
spent our Sundays teaching them acro- 
batic stunts which they appreciated 
very much. 

“One of their favorite sports was 
racing around a stake on horseback 
against one of us on foot. They would 
place the amount of money they 
wished to bet on the ground, and if it 
were covered, the winner, who was 
usually the rider, would collect the 
spoils. The most marvelous thing in 
connection with their riding was the 
ease with which they could reach the 
ground from the backs of their horses 
when picking up the stakes.” 

Crop-Eared Wolf, the last of the old 
chiefs of the Blackfeet, died last year. 
He was head of the Blood band and 
had under him some 1,200 of the least 
civilized of the Indians of Canada. He 
was stern with his people, but kind 
with the white man so long as he did 
not infringe in any way on Indian 
rights. 

Some six years ago an agitation was 
raised among the Indians to sell the 
southern half of their reserve, the 
largest in Canada. A price was of- 
fered that would have made every In- 
dian on the reserve independently rich. 
But the old chief refused to agree to it. 
He would have nothing to do with the 
sale of Indian lands to the white man. 


He insisted that the treaty gave the 
land to the Indians while water ran and 
the sun shone, and from this position 
he could not be moved. 

One of the last things that Crop- 
Eared Wolf did before his death was 
to call a council of his minor chiefs 
and people, and make them promise 
that they would never sell their land to 
the whiteman. 

The old chief was, of course, a brave. 
On more than one occasion he has 
bared his breast and shown the writer 
the scars of many a severe test. From 
his armpits to his very throat there 
were thong marks, but never in one of 
the ordeals did he flinch or show any- 
thing but the bravery that would one 
day make him a chief of his band. 

It will surprise most people to know 
that Crop-Eared Wolf had a comfort- 
ably furnished home. Carpets covered 
the floors. A modern range did the 
cooking instead of the open fire of the 
teepee. Iron bedsteads replaced the 
blanket on the ground. Lamps lit the 
house, blinds covered the windows, 
cooking utensils were in their proper 
place, and a table was set such as any 
man might dine at. 

Wolf became an adherent of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. At his funeral a 
brass band composed of Indian boys 
from the boarding schools played 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” and instead 
of the old chief passing out to the 
happy hunting grounds of his fore- 
fathers, he died in the faith of the Son 
of God, and went to be with Him. 

The Blackfeet tribe of Indians is the 
richest of any group of people in Can- 
ada. It is a peculiar coincidence that 
a tribe of Indians closely related to the 
Black feet is the richest group in the 
United States. The total wealth of the 
Blackfeet including their annual yearly 
income, is $10,987,250. This, divided 
among 2,329 bucks, squaws and pa- 
pooses, will give them average per 
capita wealth of $4,675. It is well 
known that squaws and Indian children 
control no part of the wealth of the 
nation. If the immense sum credited 
to the Blackfeet were divided among 
the males over 20 years it would give 
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each $16,445. Ten is not considered 
large for an Indian family, but if we 
could suppose there were seven mem- 
bers to each family among the Black- 
feet, the head of each household would 
control the immense sum of $32,725. 

There are many interesting legends 
and traditions among the Blackfeet. 
The most interesting of these has to do 
with a famine in the land of the Black- 
feet which is said to have prevailed 
from 1835 to 1837. The legend is told 
by a Blackfoot Indian of education and 
refinement living on the South Peigan 
Reserve in Montana. At that time the 
Blackfeet Indians owned everything 
from the Hudson’s Bay to the Rockie 
Mountains, and in all that land there 
was no green spot except in the valley 
which is called Two Medicine. Even 
the buffalo left the country because 
there was no food for them. 

The old men of the tribe built lodges 
in this valley of Two Medicine and 
worshipped the Great Spirit, and 
prayed that they might be saved from 
the famine. And the Great Spirit 
heard them and directed them to send 
seven of their patriarchs to the top of 
Chief Mountain, where the Wind God 
was then residing. They followed these 
directions, but the old men were afraid 
to go near to the Wind God to make 
their prayer, and after their long jour- 
ney they went back empty handed to 
their people. 
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The Medicine man then directed 
them to send fourteen of their bravest 
young warriors to intercede with the 
Wind God. These young men eventu- 
ally reached him and made their 
prayer. He listened, and his wings 
quivered and quivered, and gradually 
clouds began to gather over the plains, 
and the rain fell as in a deluge. He 
stretched one wing over the plains, 
telling them in this way to go back out 
there and they would find the famine 
gone. 

The young men returned to their 
people and they found that already the 
buffalo had returned and the famine 
was gone. 

The Blackfeet is still the largest 
tribe of Indians in the world. They 
have become quite peaceful, and where 
it once took several detachments of 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police to 
keep them in subjection, now ore 
policeman on each of the three reserves 
is all that is necessary. Government 
agents are in charge, and competent 
instructors in the various crafts and in 
agriculture direct the work of those 
who have a desire to become self-sup- 
porting. 

Good schools are established, and 
the religious Jife of red men cared for 
by the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
churches. Notwithstanding diligent 
mission work, there are sixty ver cent 
of the Blackfeet still in paganism. 


The bee drew all the nectar 
From honeysuckle vines, 

And cloying sweets that slumbered 
In purple columbines. 


He took a tear of bleeding heart’s, 
And with a sunbeam stirred, 

Then spread it on his primrose plates 
And called the humming-bird. 
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The Problem 


By Ralph 


HE man shifted his rifle from 

shoulder to crooked elbow, and 
half-slid down the steep, frost- 
covered bank. 

“Durn that tooth!” he muttered. 
cughta had it yanked out.” 

Caressing his red-bearded cheek, he 
swung round the splintered stump of 
. a giant cedar, and stepped out upon 

the natural bridge formed by a hundred 
feet of its trunk. He was met by a vol- 
ley of shot-like snow that rattled down 
the canyon. 

For six winters Burd Quigley had 
crossed on that fallen cedar. Bridg- 
ing the rocky gulch, it was a time and 
labor saver, and had become as much 
a part of the trap line trail as Buck- 
horn Pass and the granite ledge above 
the big slide. Now, on his first round 
of the season, the trapper merely 
noted that his foot-log was still in 
place, and with his usual confidence 
waddled forward upon it. Accommo- 
dating his short, choppy steps to the 
log’s undulations, he allowed his 
weight to increase the rolling motion. 

A splitting, falling crash, and a 
twenty-foot piece of the small end of 
the log rolled into the canyon. The 
broken end of the main trunk fell ten 
feet, and lodged against the bank. The 
man slipped down the incline, 
scratched wildly at the loose bark, 
rolled off, and fell heavily upon the 
frozen creek-bed. 

He was conscious of a jarring shock, 
and a blinding pain in his head. For 
a moment he lay quite still, with his 
eyes closed, then his powerful will 
dragged his senses from the brink of 
unconsciousness. His first mental ef- 
fort informed him that the toothache 
was gone. 

Opening his eyes, he saw the still 
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waving foot-log; had he been standing 
he could nearly have touched its under 
side. He raised first one hand, then 
the other; with a snort of disgust at 
his mishap he rose to a sitting posi- 
tion and looked for his rifle. His 
searching glance traveled no farther 
than his outstretched legs. 

Into his brain flashed a deadening, 
hamner-like blow, followed by a surg- 
ing wave of dread. For a long time he 
did not move, but stared at the two 
feet resting upon the gravel. Then in 
a dazed, mechanical manner he pro- 
duced pipe, plug and knife, and 
shaved the tobacco into his hand. But 
his trance-like gaze never wandered 
from the revelation of that right foot 
lying heel up, before him. 

“Busted my leg! I sure busted my 
leg!” 

He spoke aloud, but quietly, with 
nothing of the irritation that he had 
bestowed upon the aching tooth. 

He lit his pipe and settled down on 
one elbow. Sharp twinges prodded to 
life a dull gnawing in the injured leg. 
His mind raced back over the years to 
the painful “shinny” games of his 
boyhood. 

“Busted my shin! Now here’s a 
purty mess. Busted my old shin!” 

He swung to the other elbow, and 
glanced up the canyon. Mighty gran- 
ite boulders littered the creek-bed; 
fir and hemlock and cedar trees tow- 
ered from the banks; in the distance, 
grim and forbidding, rose a snow- 
capped ridge. 

Slowly into his groping mind pressed 
insistently the reluctant thought that 
beyond that white summit, three long 
days down the rough Shakleford, lay 
the habitation of his nearest neighbor. 
Sixty miles of soft snow and jumbled 
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rocks! In summer, three days’ travel 
—well-nigh impassable now, with the 
cliff-like drifts guarding the ridges 
and the cold north slopes. 

Lowering himself upon his back, he 
clasped his hands under his head, and 
forced his mind to a frank survey of 
his predicament. His nearest neigh- 
bor was Bill Wade, a homesteader on 
Little Elk Creek. That was sixty 
miles, and it was ten miles from 
Wade’s to Red Bank, the little mining 
town where he worked summers. In 
all directions frowned the barrier of 
the snow-bound Sierras. He had often 
congratulated himself on the fact that 
his trapping ground was well off the 
beaten track, in fact it was his boast 
that during the six seasons he had 
spent in the Marble Range, he had 
never had a human caller. His line 
of thought raced up to the present, and 
encountered the knowledge that it was 
ten miles to his camp—ten miles to 
shelter and food. 

An extra twinge drew his mind from 
the gloomy outlook. Firmly grasping 
his ankle, he turned the leg over. The 
bowl of his brier pipe fell to the 
ground—he had bitten through the rub- 
ber stem. With quiet deliberation he 
removed his shoe, unlaced his canvas 
legging, and ripped the seam of his 
blue overalls. He hesitated over the 
leg of his woolen drawers, then ripped 
it down the side and slashed it off at 
the knee. Somewhere he had heard 
that an injury was much less danger- 
ous if the skin was not broken. With 
great relief he discovered that the frac- 
tured bone had not punctured the skin. 
While his jaw clamped, and his eyes 
grew to hard slits, he poked and prod- 
ded. All that he could determine was 
that the shin bone was broken near its 
center. 

Again he filled his pipe, and again, 
with filmy gaze, he regarded the 
broken limb. But his mind was no 
longer inactive; it had begun to grap- 
ple with the problem. First he tried 
to recall what he had heard of moun- 
tain accidents. 

The list was not an encouraging one. 
There was the squatter on Indian 


Creek who had slashed his foot with 
an axe and bled to death. He remem- 
bered hearing Old Dan Morgan tell of 
a man breaking his arm and traveling 
two hundred miles to the outside. Then 
he had read of a miner who had shot 
himself, and had tried to amputate his 
foot; his body had been discovered the 
next spring. He called up a vague 
history of a score of such injuries, but 
a review of them served only to 
deepen the hopelessness of his posi- 
tion. Several times his mind dwelt 
for a moment upon the horror with 
which he had always thought of an ac- 
cident when alone. 

From an open contemplation of the 
serious possibilities he hurried to more 
practical reminiscences. He brought 
to mind his meagre knowledge of anat- 
omy, and tried to remember the things 
that were so vital in the task before 
him. Never during the course of an 
adventurous life had he witnessed the 
reduction of a fracture. Still, an en- 
lightening chapter from the past rose 
before him, and he grasped it eagerly. 
He had prospected, one summer, with 
a man who limped because his leg had 
not been properly set. The man had 
a grievance against the hospital that 
had treated him, and never tired of 
telling all the details of how the mal- 
practice occurred. The _ prospector’s 
leg had been broken above the knee, 
but Quigley could not see that that 
made the case very much different 
from his own. For a long time he 
prowled about in his memory of that 
man’s camp-fire tales. 

He looked at his watch. It was noon. 
Again he examined the fracture. Roll- 
ing up overalls and drawers on the 
other leg, he probed long and thought- 
fully about the bone. Then for a solid 
hour he sat and studied, and figured, 
and planned. 

When, finally, he went to work, it 
was with the same air of confident de- 
termination that he displayed in setting 
a trap or in hunting a deer. Bedding 
the throbbing leg upon his mackinaw 
jacket, he hitched backward, an inch 
at a time, until he sat upon a large, flat 
rock. A clump of straggling willows 
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clung to the lower end, while above the 
rock dropped twenty feet. Seated 
with his back to the willows, and with 
his legs extending up the slope, he re- 
moved his belt and gray flannel shirt. 
Cutting the sleeves from the shirt, he 
folded it into a pad, and slipped it 
under the injured member. 

After throwing countless stones, he 
succeeded in starting a slide that 
brought within his reach several large 
splinters from the shattered cedar. 
With his small axe and his pocket 
knife, he fashioned two crude boards 
six inches wide and three feet long. 
One of these splints he poked under 
each side of the flannel shirt padding. 
He then cut a four-foot splint, and laid 
it beside him. 

Next, with his belt and the sleeves 
of the shirt, he made a short rope, to 
one end of which he fastened a stone 
as large as he could handle. Tying the 
other end of the rope to the willows, he 
rolled the stone to the edge above, and 
lowered it as far as the rope would let 
it go. He then untied the end near 
him, and made it fast to his foot. 

His face went white as the snow in 
the crevice beside him. Great beads 
of icy sweat ran down upon his beard. 
His body grew rigid, as his hands, 
served by the iron of his will, gripped 
his knee, and pulled against the heavy 
weight. 

He could feel and hear the grinding 
of the broken ends. With one hand he 
clutched a willow stub behind him, 
while with the other he manipulated 
the bone in an effort to line it to its 
natural position. Followed an endless 
round of pulls upon the stub, slight ad- 
justments of the fractured parts, and 
slow relaxations to determine results. 

At last he was satisfied. His ex- 
ploring fingers assured him that the 
ends fitted perfectly. With a sigh of 
relief he filled and lit his pipe. After 
cutting the leg of the overalls into ban- 
dages, he drew the splints up on each 
side of his leg, and slipped the long 
board underneath in such a position 
that the other rested upon it. While 
the rock weight held the leg in place, 
he made the whole rigid by the appli- 


cation of a number of strings and ban- 
dages. He was especially careful to 
secure the foot in such a position that 
it could not move. When the binding 
was completed, he removed the weight, 
and from the sleeve-rope made a sling 
which he tied to the three splints at his 
foot, and adjusted to a proper length 
around his neck. He next made two 
rough crutches from sticks of cedar. 

He saw his rifle lying among the 
rocks, but decided against taking it. 
He was particular, however, to fix its 
location in his mind, using for that 
purpose a clump of willows and a 
leaning hemlock on the bank. Re- 
placing his belt and jacket, he pre- 
pared to rise, then paused to look at 
his watch. It was after four. 

Supporting himself upon the up- 
held crutches, he drew his sound leg 
back, and with painful deliberation 
raised himself until he stood erect, the 
injured leg, held up by the sling 
around his neck, sticking out in front. 
Thoughtfully planning each step, con- 
sidering each smallest movement, he 
climbed the bank. He was forced to 
proceed crab-like, with the projecting 
leg parallel with the bank, and over 
much of the distance he dragged him- 
self upon his left side, taking advan- 
tage, with hand and foot, of every 
bush and stone. It was terrible work, 
but, true to his plan, he went at it 
slowly, did not hurry, and never grew 
impatient over his slow progress. Not 
for an instant did he allow the con- 
suming pain to urge him to attempt a 
faster gait. 

The blustery November day had 
faded to a chill, frosty night when he 
drew himself upon the last rock at 
the top of the bank. The fact that it 
was night caused him not an extra 
pang of depression. He knew that 
he must camp out, not one night, but 
two; he had even decided on the lo- 
cation of the first camp, and had rec- 
ommended to himself a good _ spot 
for the second. He knew that he had 
ten miles to go, and that he must 
cover that distance before he could 
hope to obtain food. He fully under- 
stood the dangers that lurked along 
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that rough trail, and realized that only 
by the most snail-like creeping could 
he escape a dangerous fall. He 
worked out a schedule of half a mile 
an hour, and began dividing the long 
trail into half-mile stretches, with a 
resting place at the end of each. 

It was very dark when he started 
on, but the wind had gone down, and 
although there was the sharp bite of 
frost in the mountain air, the sky had 
cleared and the stars were coming 
out. He proceeded with the greatest 
caution. Each simple movement that 
went into the making of a step re- 
ceived the full power of his mind. It 
was a problem whose solution he first 
thought out to the most minute detail, 
and then executed with the most rigid 
faithfulness to his plan. He moved a 
crutch only after assuring his perfect 
balance upon the sound foot and the 
other crutch; he planted the crutch 
only after a careful testing of the new 
position. His progress was slow and 
painful, but it was steady and sure, 
and an hour of hobbling agony took 
him across the flat to the foot of a 
ridge up which he must climb. Pene- 
trating a fir thicket, he reached a 
large pine that had been razed by the 
storms of the previous winter, and in 
the dry windfall of its top he pre- 
pared to spend the night. Soon he 
had a fire started, and with unlimited 
fuel at hand he stretched himself on 
the ground. 

Only short naps were possible, for 
the wood was dry and burned down 
very rapidly. Numberless times he 
awoke, chilled through, and was com- 
pelled to rekindle his fire, to the ac- 
companiment of shivering body and 
chattering teeth. Each time, how- 
ever, before surrendering himself to 
sleep, he prepared shavings and a 
pile of twigs that he might build the 
fire quickly when next the cold awak- 
ened him. 

The pain in the leg bothered him 


principally through the frightful 
dreams that it induced. Once he 
dreamed that it was the jumping 


nerve of the bad tooth that was dis- 
turbing him. He awoke with an ear- 
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nest oath, which changed to a 
chuckle when he realized that ithe 
tooth was quiet. 

“IT reckon that bump sure knocked 
the toothache.” 

The long night passed. Shortly be- 
fore daylight the moon rose, and by 
the aid of its light Quigley cut two 
saplings and made a better pair of 
crutches. When these were com- 
pleted, and padded to his satisfaction, 
he left the warm comfort of the fire, 
and began toiling up the ridge. It was 
a clear morning, and soon the rising 
sun cheered from his whistling lips a 
garbled version of a bar of opera. 
During his periods of rest, he feasted 
his eyes on the white, sharply defined 
teeth of the Western summit. 

In walking, deliberation seemed to 
become a mania. Methodically, slow- 
ly and with infinite care he shifted 
one crutch, then the other, and lastly 
his foot. Over and over he performed 
the same series of movements, but 
they never became mechanical or vol- 
untary; each step was different from 
every other step, and each foot of 
ground presented a fresh problem. 

As time passed, the heavy, grinding 
pain became worse. The leg was 
swelling, and each time he rested he 
tried to relieve the throbbing by 
changing the bandages one by one. 

Noon found him on the summit of » 
a ridge with one-third of the distance 
behind him. His tobacco was getting 
low, and he figured out a schedule of 
smokes. He must make just so many 
half-mile marches between them. The 
weakness of hunger menaced him 
more and more, yet he forced his mind 
from that phase of his suffering, and 
only during his spells of relaxation 
did he allow himself to think of the 
pot of beans in the Dutch oven, or 
permit his imagination the luxury of 
menu building. 

That night he camped on a live oak 
flat and had a better fire. The pain 
was greater and the leg was swollen 
to the hip. The night was an eternity 
of semi-consciousness, half-asleep, 
half-delirium. 

A bright morning cleared his head. 
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Sunrise found him dragging his ach- 
ing body through the’ same endless 
methodical steps. With his entire 
will and mind concentrated upon the 
act of walking, he was able to subdue, 
in a measure, the sense of pain. If 
anything, he became more deliberate, 
and paused after each complete step 
to study and map the trail ahead. He 
was so weak that only his powerful 
will held him to the half-mile between 
rests, and to the agonizing effort of re- 
suming his journey after the five min- 
utes’ relaxation. 

To the life time of the last mile he 
gave the same thought and care that 
he devoted to the first. Just at dusk 
he trudged wearily into the little mea- 
dow above the cabin, and his throb- 
‘bing eyes caught the welcome gray- 
brown of the shake roof. He reached 
the woodpile, fifteen feet from the 
cabin door, and calmly eased himself 
down upon a stump. He scraped the 
last tobacco into his pipe and lit it 
with the last match. 

Five minutes he rested. Then with 
that same wonderful patience, he 
forced his tortured body to the shack. 
The step that took him across the 
threshold was just as slow, and just as 
carefully executed, as, each of the 
thousands that had gone before. 

He kindled a fire on the great stone 
hearth, congratulating himself on hav- 
ing filled the corner with wood and 
the tin bucket with water. From a 
box just outside the door he pawed a 
chunk of frozen venison, which he 
chopped into small pieces and dropped 
into a granite-ware pot. Not until his 
meal was cooking did he stretch out 
upon the bunk. Later he threw a 
handful of rice into the pot, and when 
it was cooked he ate sparingly of the 
mixture. He was too tired to care 
about eating, and had to force him- 
self to the necessary effort. He dozed 
the night away in a maze of dreams in 
which his crutches carried his burning 
pody over endless trails. Always a 
red-garbed devil, with a chain on the 
projecting foot, yanked him forward. 

In the morning he ate lightly of 
broiled venison, and limited himself 


to one cup of coffee. He realized the 
possibility of trouble from his eating, 
and continually reminded himself that 
the real fight had just begun. 

After breakfast he heated a pail of 
water, built a padded rest for the 
broken leg, and carefully removed the 
bandages and splints. The whole leg 
was swollen and inflamed. From toes 
to hip the skin was stretched seem- 
ingly to the bursting point. The 
ceaseless pounding ‘welcomed the 
thought of a knife-thrust to relieve 
the drum-like tension. With increas- 
ing dread he poked about the break. 
He found that, although he could run 
his finger over the shin bone with but 
slight discomfort, there was in the 
calf below a gnawing agony that 
shrank from his slightest touch. It 
felt as if the muscles must be gripped 
in monstrous, crushing jaws. He fin- 
gered the sore spot cautiously, then 
transferred his attention to the foot, 
which persisted in an unnatural out- 
ward thrust. Finally he gave up the 
examination, and for an hour applied 
hot cloths to the glistening skin. 

He lay upon the rude bunk all day, 
and drove his mind to work above the 
torture of that insistent pain. Again 
he went back to his study of anat- 
omy, and tried hard to remember the 
construction of the lower leg. He 
knew that there were two bones in his 
forearm, because he could feel them, 
and also because he could turn his 
hand over. It was only after many 
hours of worrying study of his sound 
leg, and after many twistings of his 
foot and wigglings of his toes that the 
solution came. 

“Sure, that’s it! They’s two bones.” 

He thought the swelling and the 
pain were caused by his failure to set 
the broken inner bone, and reasoned 
that he must attend to it before he 
could expect relief. So he fortified 
his nerve with a pot of black coffee, 
and prepared to undergo the terrible 
ordeal again. As before, he attached 
a weighi, and hung it over the foot of 
the bed. Hoping to keep the shin 
bone in place, he pressed a small 
piece of wood back of the bone on 
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each side, and heroically shut a No. 2 
steel trap upon the sticks. 

He worked upon his iron nerve alone 
—with only a blind, dogged will to 
guide the pressure of his hands. 
Clammy perspiration oozed from his 
forehead and trickled into his eyes. 
Impatiently he brushed it away, and 
begrudged his hands the time that act 
required. For an eternity he pulled 
and pressed and twisted, with no ap- 
parent result. Always it seemed as if 
the foot bent farther outward. At last 
with a desperate wrench he turned the 
foot strongly inward, and felt the bone 
slip into its place. 

Fainting, he lay back and rested. 
Driving himself back to his task, he 
tried to convince his doubting mind 
that the ends of the inner bone met 
without having between them any of 
the muscles or tendons. Although far 
from satisfied, he at last desisted, with 
the self-consolation that he had done 
the best that he could. 

He replaced the pads and splints 
and bound them on. During the after- 
noon he fell asleep; when he awoke it 
was morning. He was relieved to find 
that the swelling had gone down and 
that the pain was less. He ventured 
to the spring and to the wood pile. He 
“brought in” the wood by seating 
himself and throwing each stick as 
far as he could; four throws landed it 
inside the cabin door. 

It was the middle of November 
when Burd Quigley broke his leg, and 
except to get wood and water, he did 
not go out until the second week in 
December. Then the danger of pos- 
sible famine forced the trapper to 
strenuous action. 

He poked three snowshoes from 
the rafters, and applied himself to the 
task of fitting them to his crutches. 
Across the tops of two of the snow- 
shoes he nailed pieces of board, and 
to these he fastened the ends of his 
crutches. Ramming a handful of slugs 


into his old muzzle-loading shotgun 
he made his way out, and climbed 
through the soft snow. He found 
snowshoeing less dangerous. than 
walking on bare ground, but no more 
speedy. In a clump of open timber 
a mile from the cabin he jumped a 
bunch of deer and was fortunate in 
getting a shot at twenty-five feet. He 
spent the afternoon dragging a hun- 
dred pound deer down to camp. The 
venison answered the food question, 
and he prepared to remain inside un- 
til his leg was well. 

At Christmas time he removed the 
splints, and began to step lightly on 
the foot as he hobbled about the 
cabin. He spent many hours knead- 
ing, patting and rubbing the sore, 
flabby muscles. 

Soon he began to take easy snow- 
shoe trips about the camp. Then he 
established a short trap line that grew 
longer each day, until late in January 
he ventured out upon the long triangle 
line that took three days to cover. 

From that time he tore savagely in- 
to his work, in the hope of making up 
for lost time. The snowfall was light, 
and because all his fur was caught 
late, it was all prime. 

Twice during the winter he had a 
return of the toothache. Each time 
he became irritable and complaining, 
and swore lurid oaths of vengeance 
against the cause of his discomfort. 

Late in April he collected and oiled 
his traps and stored them in the stone- 
walled cellar under the cabin. With 
his winter’s catch on his back, he 


swung, limping slightly, down the 
trail. 

At Wade’s he stopped. 

“Hello, Burd,” greeted the old 
squatter. “How’d you make it?” 

“Purty good. All prime. I put in 


an awful winter, though. I got a rot- 
ten tooth that gave me the devil. I'll 
sure get it pulled out before next win- 
ter.” 


The ‘Perfect Fool” 


By Ruth Huntoon 


S a Western paragrapher re- 
A cently and modestly puts it— 
“Bandits may wander around in 
my neighborhood with absolute 
safety.” When a man is suddenly con- 
fronted with the business end of a 
forty-four, he puts up his hands and 
his money. That is, he does if he has 
good sense. The fellow who tries any- 
‘thing else is either making a fool of 
himself, or the Lord has saved him the 
trouble. 

Now Billy had figured all this out, 
and when he took the job of express 
messenger for the Western Pacific he 
did not hesitate to say so. 

“That’s all right, Louisdale,” old 
Sam Hood had said. “You're free to do 
as you see fit when the time comes, but 
I hope it won’t.” So Billy had gone his 
wat, his conscience at rest, and had 
also gone on making as violent love to 
the girl of his choice as he dared. 

Making love to Elsa was almost as 
hazardous an undertaking as outwit- 
ting bandits, to Billy’s notion. He was 
mortally afraid of Elsa’s tongue. She 
had a discouraging way of laughing at 
him and his ambitions. Billy had been 
a bit spoiled. He was one of those 
versatile chaps who can do nearly any- 
thing, but nothing well enough to capi- 
talize. A fund of parlor tricks made 
him popular, but were not remunera- 
tive. Rather small, he was close-knit 
and muscular, and could put up a 
round of boxing that was the pride of 
his friends, but which had its limits. 
He was a good shot, but rarely did 
more than target practice. Elsa’s man- 
ner of appreciating him made him feel 
like a cheap imitation. 

“You—the head of a house!” she 
had laughed with unaffected scorn of 
his capabilities. ‘“You—the mainstay 


of a wife and ’steen small children— 
the backbone of an establishment! Oh, 
Billy. dear, not you—ever!” 

Billy rather felt that the ’steen small 
children was anticipating, but Elsa’s 
point was not to be disputed. 

His advance to the position of ex- 
press messenger from the office was 
the result of.steady plodding and ac- 
curacy. The new route was a long and 
lonely one, and he could only see Elsa 
twice a week. She had been some- 
what surprised that he had taken the 
promotion because of this, but if she 
missed the constant worship at her 
shrine she did not tell. Louisdale was 
soon on pleasant terms with all the 
train crew. Conductor Nagel was his 
especial pet. 

As the Express tore her way through 
Terril County on the night of Billy’s 
thirteenth trip, he was almost glad it 
was dark. He had left the good cheer 
and friendly guying over unlucky num- 
bers a long way behind him. To look 
out upon the barren stretches of the 
ranch country was even worse com- 
pany than not to see them. He was 
thankful for the stop at Dryton. It 
gave Nagel a chance to flash him a 
comforting signal that he would be up 
his way for a visit, soon. 

Billy’s responsibilities held him fast 
to his car, and he was more than ordi- 
narily careful to-night because of a 
package given into his keeping at Ga- 
vilon. He was interested in Nagel’s 
message, and Nagel himself was too 
busy watching for Billy’s answering 
sign to notice the couple who boarded 
the train in a fashion of their own. 

The conductor was puzzled when the 
Express slowed down again some ten 
miles out. He started Lee, the porter, 
ahead to investigate, and sitting un- 
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interrupted in a seat of the day coach 
rearly fell asleep. 

Louisdale had kept an eager lookout 
for his friend, but as the train made its 
second stop he decided something had 
gone wrong, and that Nagel was busy 
pacifying passengers. 

Disappointed that chance had 
robbed him of a few minutes’ pleasant 
company and nursing a very mild 
grouch at the number thirteen and at 
the girl who didn’t care, he busied him- 
self checking up his accounts again 
and pushed the Gavilon package far- 
ther out of sight. 

With his book still open before him, 
his attention was attracted to the mal- 
let lying alongside the ice-box, and he 
picked it up. He was wondering whim- 
sically how much it would weigh, when 
the Express jerked with a jar, as 
though uncoupling. He looked at his 
watch, calculated their distance from 
Dryton, and fell to speculating upon 
their possible mishap. Lee called to 
him on his way to the engine. 

“Break ?” questioned Louisdale. 

‘‘We done run down some trouble on 
your bad luck number,” grinned Lee. 
“Er the old man’s stoppin’ to git a 
squint at this here scenery. God 
knows there’s enough.” 

Billy waited awhile staring out into 
the night. Not a star was in sight. 
Nothing relieved the blackness but the 
glow of the long train as he leaned out 
to look. Turning back to the compara- 
tive cheerfulness of his car, he went 
over to close his ledger. Another 
item attracted his notice, and Louis- 
dale looked it over again to be sure. 
He heard Lee making his way back, 
and turned to intercept him. 

“Hands up!” 

Not an instant’s warning. The pro- 
verbial man and his more than pro- 
verbial gun were not six feet away. 

Billy’s fingers itched for the mallet 
behind him, but with the first tingle 
came the thought of his carefully 
worked out theory. The man who 
mixed up with the owner of those alert, 
pale eyes behind the mask would not 
last long enough to call himself names. 
Contrary to most philosophers, Billy 


put his system into practice, though 
even as he did so Elsa’s rather quiet 
acceptance of his consistent arguments 
troubled him. 

“Go ahead,” he said disgustedly, “I 
am not fighting you; I don’t get fight- 
ing wages.” 

“Good,” snapped the other; “you 
know which side your bread is but- 
tered. Maybe you can help get the 
stuff across the Rio.” 

Billy felt the motion of the train 
again. Slowly the express car moved 
ahead with the engine. Try as he 
would, Louisdale could not keep down 
the desire to make some move. Ex- 
citement was fast conquering reason. 
He stared straight past the tense trig- 
ger finger in front of him, under the 
man’s arm and out the door. Then 
came the sound of a shot. 

There is a very old ruse that has 
been worked so many times upon the 
man “who holds the drop” that an ex- 
perienced outlaw will not fall for it. It 
consists of signing to an imaginary 
person behind the hold-up’s back to 
make him turn. This man knew his 
business. Billy really had no inten- 
tion of trying anything so simple, and 
at the same time so desperate. He de- 
nies it strenuously even now. He in- 
sists that he hardly knew he had 
shifted his position. He claims it was 
pure fright which made him back a 
step or two as he threw up his hands 
so that he stood beside the ice-box. 
However all this may be, when he ac- 
tually saw the form of Nagel, the con- 
ductor, running past the door and 
headed toward the rear of the train, 
the expression upon his face and in 
his eyes was too much for the man be- 
hind the mask. 

The outlaw whirled, and it was then 
that Billy’s theories went begging. To 
catch up the mallet and to strike was 
an action quicker than his wits could 
be expected to work. Really, as he 
says, he was not responsible. Impulse 
is a factor rarely considered, but al- 
ways to be reckoned with in a crisis. 

That the man he struck went down 
like a stone and without a sound was 
due, of course, to one of Billy’s show 
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accomplishments, and having done 
that much he felt that for his own pro- 
tection he must finish what he had be- 
gun. Appropriating the stranger’s gun 
Louisdale waited with a quietness that 
belied his explanation of it afterward. 

A call came from outside, and al- 
most simultaneously a form sprang 
within the doorway of the car. 

Billy fired. 

The man spun round and slid along 
the casing to the floor. Billy bent over 
kim, but he was evidently done for. 
Then the messenger crept back to his 
hiding place to wait again. Five—ten 
—fifteen minutes. He heard the sound 
of tramping horses up ahead and a 
man’s voice urging them as they grew 
more indistinct. 

“Careful, boys; they’ve collected in 
the Express—poor Billy!” 

It was Nagel’s voice, and poor Billy 
poked his head out. 

“What's doing ?” he called. 

“For God’s sake, where’s the gang ?” 
cried Nagel. 

“Somebody’s got away on the nags 
out there,” Billy answered. “I’ve got 
two. Come in, you all, and hog-tie 
‘em. They’re waking up.” 

Billy wouldn’t stand for the celebra- 
tion. Nothing was missing from the 
mail coach excepting what the second 
man carried. 

They found the tracks of three 
horses beside the engine. The engi- 
neer and the fireman had been covered 
and ordered to pull ahead with the ex- 
press car; then Lee had met the same 
fate. The man who brought the 
horses had held the three men and 
waited for the signal from his friends 
which did not come. His path led 


straight across the border into Mexico, 
but it was the Sheriff, next day, who 
found it. 


Nagel had followed Lee to investi- 
gate the trouble, and they had just 
missed getting him as he made his run 
back to the coaches. There ‘he had 
started a man back to Anderson to tele- 
graph ahead the details of their plight. 
Digging out the scattered weapons and 
volunteers from among the passengers, 
he had determined to make what stand 
he could against the outlaws. When 
he found that Billy Louisdale had cor- 
nered the supply, there was nothing for 
it but to take off their hats to Billy and 
to hold a jubilee over his unpleasant 
companions. 

They whooped it up in San Antonio 
until Billy had to hide, so he took the 
reward that the civil authorities had 
given him for his services, and the 
watch tendered him by the express 
company, with an inscription in it that 
made him blush, and went to Elsa. 
Something had to be done soon to re- 
store his equilibrium, but Elsa rather 
failed him. 

“Billy,” she began well enough, as 
she led him into the hall, “I’m very 
proud and very thankful.” 

Billy wondered what was coming. 

“I’m glad,” he told her politely. 
“First for you, and then because those 
two fellows finally woke up It isn’t a 
good feeling, somehow, to think you've 
killed a man; but I hadn’t much time 
to figure. The boss has offered me a 
job in town and a raise. Do you want 
us, Elsa—the raise and me?” 

Elsa still held him off, but Elsa’s 
eyes were very friendly. 

“Billy,” she demanded, “what was 
it you called a man who didn’t put up 
his hands ?” 

“A perfect fool,” acknowledged 
Billy, meek enough, apparently, “and 
I am,” as he drew her close, “about 
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The Maid of the Moonstone 


By Billee Glynn 


hue which fs poetic either in 

shadow or light. Her eyes 

matched it, having almost a tinge 
of red, but wonderfully deep and soft. 
In form she was neither slender nor 
buxom, but of that medium mold 
which invites two ways. The same 
thing could be said of her height. Her 
hands had the graceful inflections of 
flames. She was filling tea. It was her 
own little room, and a little table was 
set at one side, with a deep and luxu- 
rious chair beside it, into which in a 
moment she meant to sink. 

It was a habit of hers to make tea 
for herself thus in her own room late 
at night—environed by the dainty 
knicknacks and pictures that seemed 
to belong to her personality—and to 
sip it with her own peculiar thoughts 
and dreams. What her position in so- 
ciety, as the Mayor’s eldest daughter, 
compelled of her, she threw off when 
here. 

And on hot summer nights she kept 
her window high open so that she 
could see the stars. It was like letting 
her soul loose. 

The room was three stories up. It 
was all the greater wonder, then, how 
the man could have entered. But he 
stood there, regarding her through a 
red mask that looked as though it 
might have been stolen from some car- 
nival, when she turned about from fill- 
ing the tea. She gave a breathless 
gasp and shrank back on the table. 
The man had a hand behind him as 
though about to draw a deadly weapon. 
In a jerky, nervous, automatic way the 
phrase “presence of mind” drifted 
through her brain. 

She smiled—that is, she thought she 
smiled. “I see that you are a bur- 


S «= had hair of that golden brown 


glar,” she said. “Will you have some 
tea with meP” 

The invitation was evidently so 
startling that the burglar removed his 
mask with a jerk. Then he stood, 
handsome, and six-foot, smiling quiz- 
zically at her. 

“By Jove,” he answered, “‘if it’s on 
the square I will give up everything 
else for that pleasure.” 

“It’s on the square,” she averred. 
“T will not call the police. You see, I 
have never had tea with a burglar be- 
fore.” 

His manner became cordial instant- 
ly. “And I promise you,” he said, 
“that you will be perfectly safe with 
You need not be nervous.” 


me. 
“IT am not.” It was quite true. She 
had recovered herself completely. 


Since he had stepped out of the night 
to her, the night of countless stars in 
which she dreamed, it was her mood, 
even her zest, to accept him. She 
could fancy herself welcoming an in- 
habitant of Mars in the same manner. 
And nothing that he could say or do, 
she knew, would surprise her. 

Having set another place, and filled 
his tea, she sank in her big chair re- 
garding him. His face was peculiarly 
intense, with clever eyes and clear 
skin. To his form and movements per- 
tained something of a tigerish grace. 
He was alert and high-strung, yet, 
withal, a person of unusual and deep 
reserves. He pleased her in that she 
might well expect anything of him. 
His apparent attributes fitted the hour 
and the occasion. 

“How long have you been a bur- 
glar?” she asked in a perfectly matter- 
of-fact way. 

“Oh, ever since”—he paused, eyeing 
her sharply. “You promise, of course, 
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that nothing will ever be repeated ?” 

“Are you not going to trust me?” she 
asked. And his eyes fell before her 
look. She changed her question. 

“Did you come here to steal my 
jewels ?” 

For a considerable pause, and while 
her glance covered him, he made no 
reply. He seemed to be thinking in- 
tensely. Then he acquiesced sud- 
denly. “Yes, your jewels! I had 
heard of them. In fact, I had seen 
them. A pearl necklace, isn’t there, 
with a topaz pendant—the gift of an 
Indian Prince who put it on your neck 
one night at a ball in London, then 
chivalrously ran away, leaving it with 
you?” 

“Seen them!” she echoed, repeating 
with opened eyes what had struck her 
most. ‘How could you possibly have 
seen them ?” 

“Well, I combine two professions. 
Besides being a burglar, I am a re- 
porter on a newspaper. When not en- 
gaged in stealing jewels I take it out in 
reputations. Sometimes I have even 
the pleasure of writing up my own bur- 
glaries. I have reported different func- 
tions of society at which you were 
present. I always felt sorry for you, 
as it seemed to me you were a little 
too good for that sort of thing.” 

“So you concluded to come and steal 


my jewels.” 
The blood leaped for an instant to 
his face. “I thought, perhaps, you 


would not appear in society so often 
if you did not have them.” 

“Then you think I am vain.” There 
was a touch of the roused eternal 
feminine in her tone. 

“No; but jewels are expected of a 
young lady of your social position and 
reputed wealth. You, yourself, are 
too beautiful to need them.” 

“That is a rank compliment.” 

“An Irishman always speaks from 
his heart.” 

“Yes, to every woman he meets.” 

He leaned back in his chair and gave 
vent to a gust of low. melodious laugh- 
ter. She was regarding him in a pure- 
ly intuitive way as if summing him up. 

“I am inclined to believe,” she pro- 
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nounced, “that you are the devil.” 

He returned her look with interest. 
“In that case,’ he replied with a sweet 
seriousness, “you would make me 
sorry, Miss Gray, that I were not hu- 
man. But I am simply a poor thief, 
with a respectable profession on the 
side. The plan is common enough, 
particularly in society.” 

“But how did you become a thief ?” 
She had set her elbows on the table, 
and, resting her head on her hands, 
was studying him deeply. He had 
sunk into a sort of resttuiness in which 
his personality seemed invulnerable. 
His complete unconsciousness was 
like a mask in all it offered, yet failed 
to reveal; perhaps, because, within it, 
his own intelligence roved with such 
nonchalance, surety and ease. With- 
out quite understanding him, but in- 
terested to do so, she felt perfectly at 
home with him. He exhibited what 
few men possess—a perfect capacity 
for comradeship with a woman. 

“Will you not tell me,” she urged, 
prompting his silence and refilling his 
cup. 

“It is a somewhat long and unusual 
story.” 

“You are simply adding to my curi- 
osity.” She leaned over and touched 
his hand with a finger, then two. “Do 
tell me.” 

“You would not believe it if I did. 
You could not realize how unusual 
some of my failings are.” 

“I do not think that I am quite or- 
dinary myself. It is scarcely custo- 
mary to take tea by oneself, or with 
a burglar, at this hour in one’s own 
room.” 

“Pardon me! You are a poem; but 
I am crazy. If I thought you would 
understand a3 

“T assure you I shall.” 


Her brown 


eyes were bent upon him seriously,- 


even sympathetically, meeting the un- 
disturbed quality of his glance with 
one as steady. Except for the swish 
of the warm breeze outside the open 
window, and the golden, pulse-like 
beating of the clock on the mantel, a 
deep si'ence filled the room; one of 
those silences that suggest fairy dan- 
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cing and the restrained bass of gnomes, 
or weird, tripping music at once emo- 
tional and sylvan. 

“Very well, then,” he consented, at 
length, “I will tell you. It was 
through being on a newspaper that I 
acquired a passion for jewels. You 
will remember the notorious Stanhope 
robbery of three years ago, when Mrs. 
Stanhope, formerly Lady Beaufort, 
lost a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of gems. Well, I reported it for 
the New York Sun. Also I caught the 
thief.” 

The tender red of the lips opposite 
him opened slightly in admiration. 
“You caught the thief ?” 

“Yes, but before I go any further, 
Miss Gray, would you mind telling me 
who has just entered the room adjoin- 
ing yours? It is your father’s den, 
isn’t it?” 

She had been so interested that she 
had paid no attention to the slight 
sound of footsteps or a door being 
opened in the hall without. In her 
present mood, her own four walls were 
her natural circumference, outside of 
which there was nothing. 

“Yes, it is father’s den, but how did 
you know it?” Her eyes narrowed for 
an instant, without disturbing him, 
however. 

“The careful burglar necessarily 
knows the layout of a house before he 
enters it,” he answered, simply 
enough. Both of them had instinct- 
ively lowered their tones. 

He rose to his feet. “I think I will 
go. It would never do for me to be 
discovered here.” 

“No,” she admitted, “and yet I 
really must hear the story. I am ex- 
tremely interested. I don’t know ex- 
actly why, but I am.” She had risen, 
too, and stood facing him with a per- 
plexed look. She was as nearly flus- 
tered as one could imagine possible to 
her, at least, in any sort of company. 
“I have father’s mail for to-day here. 
If I went to his room and gave it to 
him, perhaps he would not bother us 
or hear us.”” The doubt expressed in 


her face, however, rid the proposition 
of possibility. 


“No,” answered her companion, 
“that would not do.” Then he asked 
quickly: “What are you doing with 
your father’s mail ?” 

“At home here I act as his private 
secretary. Usually I open his mail, 
but to-day he told me not to do so. It 
seems he expected something of a 
very private nature. Consequently, I 
just kept it for him. There it is over 
on the mantel.” 

Something in the other seemed to 
waken suddenly, but it was with his 
customary nonchalance that he glanced 
to where a dozen letters or so were 
heaped beside the clock. “I wish,” 
he requested immediately, ‘“‘that you 
would look out of the window and see 


_ that there is no one below.” 


She ran to do so, catching her skirts 
in her hand, and leaning over the edge 
displayed to him an_ exceedingly 
dainty pair of ankles. 

“Keep watch for a minute,” he com- 
manded. “Both your reputation and 
mine are at stake.” He had crossed 
swiftly to the mantel, and, with nim- 
ble fingers, was silently sorting the 
mail. One letter he _ selected and 
slipped into his pocket, a smile light- 
ing his face; the others he put back. 
Then from under his vest he unwound 
a thin silken ladder, and joined her at 
the window with it bunched in his 
hand. 

“This will let me down,” he said. 
“IT came by way of that maple, drop- 
ping to the balcony from that limb 
just out of reach there. I guess there 
is no danger of being seen. This se- 
cluded, residential section is well 
adapted to my profession.” 

She smiled at him in a glowing, ad- 
venturous manner. “I want you to 
promise to come back night after to- 
morrow,” she suggested, ‘and tell me 
the story. Shall I keep the ladder and 
let it down when you whistle, or com- 
ing uv would the tree be easier ?”’ 

“I think it would be,” he returned, 
gripping her hand with an apprecia- 
tive, accepting movement of his head. 
“T will come without fail.” 

Then, having fastened the ladder to 
the low iron balcony which surrounded 
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the window, he began to descend, 
swaying as he went. She stepped out, 
watching him over the railing, and un- 
fastened the ladder for him after he 
had reached bottom. When she re- 
entered her room, she looked at her- 
self in the glass, and saw that her 
cheeks were burning. Before de- 
scending he had paused for just an 
instant to kiss her hand. 

“What a strange man,” she said to 
herself, sinking on a divan. 

Then she took the letters in to the 
Mayor, whose face darkened as he 
went over them. 

“Are these all?” he asked. 

“Why, of course,” she replied. 

* 


On the night designated he made 
his entrance as before without her be- 
ing aware of it. She had set the 
table, and with her back to him, was 
bending over it when he spoke. She 
started—and yet it seemed to be more 
of a thrill running through her—and 
greeted him with impulsive warmth 
and outstretched hand. Then she filled 
the tea, and they sat down to it. It 
was just like a continuance of their 
former meeting, supplemented by that 
peculiar zest that a designation always 
lends. 

The atmosphere danced about them 
a little. And to the man something 
debonair pertained; a mood gracing 
his personality like a launch at play 
on deep waters. She was eager for the 
story, and so he told it to her, settling 
in the relation into that restfulness 
that seemed to her full of colors and 
unusual meanings. And all the stars 
came out in her eyes to listen. 

“The Stanhope robbery,” he com- 
menced, “happened about three years 
ago, you will remember. For a while 
the newspapers were full of it. As I 
told you, I handled it for the New 
York Sun. I am out West here for my 
health. Mrs. Stanhope, Lady Beau- 
fort, etc., was a chorus girl who mar- 
ried an English lord, later a Baltimore 
millionaire, a captain in the United 
States army, and afterwards a lieuten- 
ant. Year by year she came down the 
line regularly. But she was pretty, for 


all—a sort of Kitty prettiness, you 
might say. The devil in her paraded 
smartly and gracefully with bells and 
a ribbon tied to its neck. She was 
fetching till you brought right up to 
her. If you did not know women, she 
might prove fetching altogether. Her 
peculiarity was that she passed gen- 
erally as being brilliant, while she was 
simply erratic. She was not only cap- 
able of thinking the wildest things, 
but doing them in the same half hour. 
Having got rid of the lieutenant in a 
rather dramatic way, she took as her 
lover a newspaper man who happened 
around to interview her on the sub- 
ject. No, it wasn’t me.” 

The girl’s eyes, regarding him, had 
sharpened and drooped instantly. 

“Bentley was on the Tribune. The 
strange part of it was that she actually 
fell in love with him. I do not think 
she had ever been in love before. She 
showered presents upon him, and, 
much to his embarrassment, bought 
him clothes which he needed. On his 
part, it was but novel companionship 
and passing fancy. It lasted three 
months, when he fell in love with the 
sweetest girl imaginable, and _ sent 
back to the widow all of her presents 
with a short note in explanation. 

“It was the next day that the lady 
lost her jewels. And it was two 
months before she recovered them. 
The detectives and newspapers alike 
guessed in vain. Bentley was shad- 
owed during the whole period. After 
the first installment, I took the detail 
over from another reporter. The sec- 
ond day after the robbery I had dinner 
with Mrs. Stanhope. 

“She was thin and could well stand 
a little padding in front. You will 
pardon me for speaking so. But the 
gist of the thing is that the lost jew- 
els were concealed in her bodice. I - 
fancied they were somewhere about 
her, and made her locate them before 
the dinner was over. She had planned 
to visit Bentley’s room and hide them 
where later they would be found. A 
rather neat revenge. 

“She was so much in love that I felt 
sorry for her. She threatened to shoot 
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herself if I published the story. Nor 
would she consent to have the jewels 
found immediately, for having broken 
down, she clung to the fancy that their 
loss might somehow bring Bentley 
back to her. Impulsively she asked 
me to take care of them for her. Im- 
agine, a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of gems! But I undertook the 
risk. We agreed to discover them in 
two months. Arriving home one day, 
she was to find them returned to her 
without explanation. You will remem- 
ber that she did. 

“But imagine me with those stones. 
I lived in a garret flat on a lonely hill 
overlooking the sea. Worse still, I 
had knocked off newspaper work for 
a month. At nights I used to take 
the stones out and regard them. The 
sight never failed to stir my imagina- 
tion. People see stones, but how many 
really think of them? They became a 
sensation to me, breeding a thousand 
poetic fancies. They were crystallized 
souls, each a marvel in its own right 
and history. I really believed so at 
length, and finally they came to life 
forme. Why not? Are not our truest 
senses those that do not bind us, but 
whose life is the life of everything. 
Between the gems and my soul sprang 
up an affinityship. Oh, I could tell 
you strange stories of them, if I chose. 
One of them became my love. It was 
a large moonstone that I found her in, 
a moonstone of peculiar markings.” 

Something almost beautiful and in- 
tense had come into his face, and the 
girl across the table leaned closer in 
rapt attention, her lips hanging apart 
fruit like. 

“Go on,” she breathed, filling in the 
pause. 

“This stone seemed to grow on 
me quicker than the others, though it 
took me longer to find it out. The 
others had become living intimates to 
my loneliness, filling my chamber at 
nights with the colorful symphony of 
their lives, before the milkcloud lifted 
from the face and form that were to 
prove so lovely. Then one night it 
did lift and mv heart stood still. The 


moon was shining in the window when 


she uncovered her face to me—and my 
universe thereafter lay within the cir- 
cumference of her eyes. Her form 
waxed to life—life so vivid and grace- 
ful; her draperies shook to freedom; 
and there in the moonbeams_ she 
stepped out to dance for me. When I 
closed my eyes she drew near and 
kissed my lips, and her warm, soft 
hands caressed my face lightly. It 
was always so. She would never live 
for me, except when there was no light 
and the moon sifted through the open 
window. And she would never kiss or 
caress me except when my eyes were 
closed. Ah, but then, what kisses! 

“She had been an Indian Princess, 
and her passion was a heritage, infin- 
ite as it was delicate. Her blood was 
a flood reserved in small channels. She 
had the fire of a tigress and the fra- 
grant beauty of a wild flower. 

“Then one evening she was gone. I 
slept with her under my pillow, and, 
perhaps I left her there, or perhaps 
she just went. But I have always 
thought she was stolen. From the old 
negress, who took care of my place for 
me, however, I could never force ad- 
mittance of the theft. The other jew- 
els, my ‘braw companions,’ as I called 
them, I put safely away every night. 
For weeks I searched in vain, and then 
it was time to return the jewels to 
Mrs. Stanhope. When I told her of 
the loss of the moonstone, she merely 
smiled and said that it was all right. I 
suppose she thought I wanted to keep 
it. She even offered me a valuable 
ruby. 

“But I, myself, was not so easily 
reconciled to the loss. The longing to 
again possess the Princess grew on me 
till I became a thief searching here 
and there, and taking any chance to re- 
cover my sweetheart. And that was 
what brought me through your win- 
dow.” 

“IT am so glad it brought you,” was 
what she said in reply. Then they sat 
regarding each other out of the mys- 
ticism he had created. It was during 
this silence that there came the sound 
of a quick footstep and a knock at her 
door. 
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“Tla,” called a girl’s voice; “Ila!” 

“You will have to go—go quietly,” 
she whispered, rising to her feet. “Its 
Kathleen, my chum. Come back— 
come back in four nights. Don’t for- 
get—I want to show you my jewels.” 


“To-night,” she said, “there will be 
no interruptions. It is the third time, 
isn’t it, and that is always the charm.” 

She had brought over her jewel 
case to the table, and was selecting the 
key from a tiny girdle. In her cling- 
ing browns she was a picture of dainty 
ripeness, and a summer’s warmth 
seemed to breathe about her, flushing 
the delicate tints of her complexion, 
and shining in the golden glory of her 
hair. 

“T have a moonstone here,” she sug- 
gested, “though of course it cannot be 
yours. However, I am not sure I know 
where it came from, either.” 

She opened the case, and they bent 
over it together. 

“I will show you the moonstone 
last,” she said, as she went from one 
plush-lined compartment to another, 
revealing stone after stone of different 
kind and brilliance. Some of them 
she lifted in her hand and they seemed 
to grow brighter by being there. A 
pearl necklace with a topaz pendant, 
she unwrapped from chamois, and put 
it on for his inspection. To her round, 
soft neck, bare to the curve of the 
shoulder, it gave a touch of Grecian 
dignity. The blood crimsoned her 
cheeks at the deep look of admiration 
he flung her. 

“Give me the chamois,” he _ said. 
And their hands met and clung for an 
instant. 

To cover her embarrassment, per- 
haps, she bent again over the jewel 
case, and from the one compartment 
that remained unopened, took out a 
large moonstone. She slipped it into 
his hand, and he stood staring at 
it while she regarded him. He glanced 
quickly up at her once, something pe- 
culiarly intense in his face. She put 
out a hand to point to him the stone’s 
most peculiar marking, and her fingers 
drooped on his palm. Instantly, the 


moonstone crushed between them, his 
grasp closed on her, and he drew her 
close to him. 

“It’s the stone,” he avowed, breath- 
ing deeply; “the stone! And you are 
the Princess, my Princess—for al- 
ways.” His arm had gone about her 
neck, and while she answered them un- 
consciously and without struggling, his 
kisses fell on her lips again and again. 

Then she came to herself and put 
him away. A sudden revelation had 
flashed to her. The look in her eyes 
was judgment should he lie, for he 
realized her intuition had guessed the 
truth. 

“Why, that story of the moonstone 
and the Princess?” she demanded. 
“You made it up for me. What really 
brought you here that first night?” 

He answered her tersely and in a 
manner of absolute straightforward- 
ness. “My newspaper sent me to get 
a letter mailed to your father from one 
of the big companies, enclosing a 
check for a large amount of money, 
should he do as they told him. It was 
suggested to the office that it had 
been sent. If we got the letter we 
could, through it, have controlled the 
company to future decency and fair- 
dealing—and saved your father.” 

“He would not have accepted the 
money,” she declared with decision, 
the blood aflame in her cheeks. 

“He has the reputation of being an 
honorable man. We did not believe 
that he would accept. But the check 
was sent to him on that chance, and it 
was known he was in some straits. 
Since it was purely a matter of the 
company’s bargaining, the publication 
of the letter would not have hurt him, 
but it would them.” 

“You did not get the letter?” She 
was drawn very erect. 

His eyes fell. “Yes; I got it the 
first night. I sorted the mail while you 
stood at the window.” 

“Oh, I am so ashamed of you,” she 
articulated, covering her face with her 
hands; “so ashamed of you!” 

He stepped swiftly over to her, 
catching the two hands in one of his 
own, and holding her close to him. 
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“Tla, forgive me, forgive me,” he 
pleaded. “I have never been a thief 
before, and I never will be again. I got 
the letter; I read it, but I did not pub- 
lish it. I realized that I loved you— 
yes, even that first night. So I lied 
to the managing editor, telling him I 
had reason to know that no such letter 
had been mailed. I could not ruin you, 
sweetheart; surely, you know that I 
would save you regardless of every- 
thing—everything ” floun- 
dered, grasping for words to go on, but 
realizing that he had already said too 
much. 

She looked straight in his eyes, her 
‘face near to his. “Then the letter did 
implicate father, the letter did impli- 
cate father,” she insisted. 

There was no use trying to deceive 
her, and he knew it. He caught her 
by the two arms, holding her straight 
in front of him, and bringing all the 
power of his personality to bear on 
her. She had drooped so that she al- 
most needed holding. ‘‘Remember,” 
he said, “that your father is a public 
man, and that such are subject to a 
thousand temptations. Not over one 
in a hundred are on the exact square 
always. He is only human, and you 
cannot expect too much of him. I 
want you to believe that at the last 
moment, in spite of everything, he 
would have returned the check.” 

“In spite of everything!” she re- 
peated weakly and caustically. 

“Yes; in spite of everything!” 

She would have sank to a chair, but 
she turned, staring whitely at the door. 
The Mayor was standing there, a 
blanched look on his face. His hand 
trembled visibly on the knob, his 


spare, gaunt figure seeming drawn for 
breath. But he commanded himself 
immediately and strode over facing 
the other man. 

“Some of this conversation I heard 
through the door,” he said, in a voice 


restrained to quietness; “and what you 
said just now, sir, after I had opened 
it. You are O’Dare of the ‘World,’ are 
you not. I remember you very well. 
You have a reputation, haven’t you, of 
getting everything you go after. With 
regard to this letter addressed to me, 
will you let me have it?” 

The other handed it to him without 
a word, but with a look that meant 
everything. The girl watched them 
with blighted eyes. 

The Mayor read the letter rapidly, 
the hand that held it trembling as he 
did so, but a smile hovering about his 
lips. Then he tore it into a thousand 
pieces, dropping them into a basket 
at his feet. The check he still held 
in his hand, and this he tore full 
length two ways. The four pieces he 
enclosed deftly and swiftly in an en- 
velope, writing the address of the 
sending company in a large hand on 
the outside. It had been all done in a 
minute. 

“Post that for me,” he directed 
O’Dare, smiling at him in a genial 
way. Then, stooping to kiss the girl 
on the forehead, he walked straight out 
of the room, his broad _ shoulders 
swinging resolutely beneath his heavy 
gray hair. 

The color had come back to the 
girl’s face. “Father!” she cried after 
him in a voice of forgiveness. 

Then, gathering herself for a mo- 
ment, she held out her hand to her 


‘companion, who stepped quickly to- 


ward her. For an instant, while he 
smoothed her hair, her head hid on his 
breast. Then she looked up in his 
face. 

“If you were to express your dear- 
no esa she asked, “what would it 

e 

“That you would go right out with 
me now and be married.” 

“And that is just what I am going to 
do,” she consented. 
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good farm.” 
How often one hears the wish 
from those who are noting the ad- 
vancing price of farm products and 
the shifting business vales of war 
times. This condition produces a 
feeling of uncertainty that is serving 
to awaken a new interest in farming, 
and increase the number who are try- 
ing to find a way “back to the land.” 
It is an undertaking for a man to 
cut loose from the anchorage of a com- 
fortable salary and stake his future 
on a homestead, but for a woman to 
venture such an undertaking requires 
more than ordinary fortitude. When 
a woman is successful in making one 
of Uncle Sam’s farms pay her in 
money and health and happiness, the 
knowledge of her work becomes a 
source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to those who are wishing for the 
security of a farm. It was in the hope 
of furnishing such encouragement that 
a woman who has converted one of 
Uncle Sam’s homesteads into a flour- 
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ishing farm has been persuaded to tell 
her story—to report her efforts, and 
furnish statistics of her work—to blase 
a trail of personal experience that may 
be some guide to others who may be 
trying to find a way “back to the land.” 

“My story starts on an Iowa farm,” 
began the narrator, as she looked with 
satisfaction over her own farm, so 
beautiful with spring’s promise of au- 
tumn’s harvest. “My farmer kin al) 
enjoyed the rural life, but they all as- 
sured me that farming was drudgery, 
and congratulated me on my _ great 
good fortune in escaping from the 
labor of the farm for the easy work 
of teaching school. 

“Some way, I don’t seem to be made 
to live within doors, and the enthusi- 
asm with which I began teaching very 
soon began to wane and was slowly 
but surely replaced by a longing for 
horizons instead of walls—a longing 
which must be felt by thousands who 
chafe against the ceaseless grind and 
close confinement of the school room, 
the office, the shop and the factory. 
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“I happened to be teaching in Mon- 
tana at the time the bench lands near 
Ft. Benton were op~::ed to settlement. 
My nerves were out of tune, and I felt 
that life was pretty much of a squeezed 
orange, but I had enough energy to re- 
act to the land fever excitement, and 
it was not long before I was planning 
my return to farm life with all the 
eagerness that I had felt in leaving it. 

“The lone man is much handicapped 
when he becomes a homesteader, but 
the lone woman is almost incapaci- 
tated for homesteading, and her first 
move towards entering a claim for a 
homestead should be to induce some 
other woman to join her. Two women 
taking up adjoining claims can build 
near. enough together to utilize the 
same machinery and to save expense 
in hiring help, and also to provide mu- 
tual protection—protection mot so 
much from physical danger as from 
that sense of loneliness that comes 
when one lives without companionship 
amid the overpowering forces of na- 
ture, in the rough, ynsubdued by civi- 
lization. 

“I broached my farm scheme to a 
kindergartener who assured me that 
she would just love to have a farm, 
because it was such fun picking flow- 
ers, and she loved fresh vegetables. 
I knew something about the work and 
care needed to make a success of a 
farm, and I desided it would be folly 
for me to try to make such blissful ig- 


norance wise to the realities of the 
farm. Next I tried some of our older 
teachers, but they refused to commit 
themselves except to say: ‘If I were 
only a man I would do it in a minute.” 

“T felt that I had every qualification 
for farming that a man has except the 
brute strength, and I argued that that 
was the cheapest commodity to hire. 
As long as our Uncle Sam would allow 
teachers the privilege of proving up 
on a claim while continuing their 
school work, I proposed to work for 
a vine and fig tree of my own, rather 
than to content myself with the cheer- 
less prospect of an old ladies’ home 
or a teacher’s pension. 

“My enthusiasm finally became con- 
tagious enough to induce our drawing 
supervisor to join me in my plan to 
take up a homestead. She had health 
and one hundred dollars in the bank. 
I had a brother who was making good - 
as a homesteader, and four hundred 
dollars in cash, besides we both had 
positions, good for fourteen hundred, 
and one thousand respectively. Thus 
equipped, we proposed to take up a 
claim, engage in dry farming, and use 
our salary to convert our three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of wild grass 
land into a prosperous farm. Our 
plan was to raise all the varieties of 
grain that are adapted to the climate, 
keep as much stock as we could feed, 
besides raising garden truck and poul- 
try to supply our living, and to sell 
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I am in the field, and my hired man is cutting my first crop of flax. 


if there were a market for it. 

“The filing of our application and 
the drawing of our land was quite as 
conventional as securing a teacher’s 
certificate, but conventionality ceased 
September 27, 1909, at precisely five- 
fifteen in the afternoon, when the 
Great Northern train stopped at a 
lonely watering tank and two school 
teachers who would a-farming go, 
clambered to the ground. As the en- 
gine puffed the train into motion, and 
the teachers saw the coveted horizons, 
surrounding the grazing lands where 
were uncounted numbers of horses, 
sheep, cows and antelope, our under- 
taking suddenly looked terrifying. A 
loud ‘hello!’ soon broke this spell, and 
we were restored to enthusiastic 
ranchers by the greeting of our agent. 
“You don’t look very husky, for farm- 
ers, but you are getting the pick of 
some of the best bench land in the 
State. There is a big spring in that 
coulee yonder besides the immense 
reservoir belonging to the railroad, 
both of which show that you will be 
dead sure to strike water when you 
dig your wells. This bunch of grazing 
cattle proves there is moisture in the 
ground, and it only needs cultivating 
to raise good crops. You ladies are 


sure plucky, and here’s good luck to 
the pair of you.’ 


“In half an hour we had set our 
stakes and were being driven back to 
Ft. Benton. We filed our claims the 
next morning, and returned to our 
work in the proud assurance of our new 
possessions. 

“That winter we read the free docu- 
ments furnished by the United States 
Agricultural Department for our diver- 
sion. We made sunbonnets and bed- 
ding rather than fancy work, and we 
bought lumber and nails instead of 
dresses and hats. 

“Early the next March we sent the 
rancher brother to build our shacks, 
a mere box car of a house with two 
small windows. The cost was one hun- 
dred and ten dollars for each. 

“March 28, 1910, we started for our 
first taste of real ranch life. Unfor- 
tunately, the only train that stopped 
at our watering tank would land us at 
our destination at 11:30 p. m. The 
night happened to be pitch dark, and 
our furniture was lying in heaps where 
it had been thrown from the freight 
car, caused many a groan and many a. 
bruise as we groped our way to our 
shacks. 

“As the light of the train disap- 
peared in the distance I would have 
given my ranch, shack, sunbonnets and 
bank account for a large sized mascu- 
line shoulder and a_ scratchy coat, 
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Picking up coal along the railroad line 
to bake pies. 


where I might have buried my head 
and wept comfortably, but such lux- 
uries are not for the rancher novitiate. 
While each was protesting against the 
enthusiasm that had brought her to 
this desolate plight, our eyes accus- 
tomed themselves to the dark suffi- 
ciently to discover two black specks, 
which we knew must be our shacks. 
Gripping hands and tugging at our 
suit cases, we at last reached the near- 
est shack. 

“For that first twenty-four hours it 
seemed a case of ‘cheer up, for worse 
is yet to come.’ By the sense of feel- 
ing we found the matches in our grips, 
and then it was an easy matter to lo- 
cate our candle and to find some blan- 
kets, in which we wearily rolled our- 
selves up and lay down on the floor to 
await the daylight. In the dimness of 
the early morning we went to the 
spring for water and picked up bits of 
coal along the track. We soon had 
a fire and cooked one of the best 
breakfasts I ever ate. 


“Fortunately, a Japanese section 


boss had left a rude push cart near 
the watering tank, and with that we 
managed to gather up our scattered 
‘lares and penates,’ and by a combi- 
nation of shoves and pushes, groans 


and jokes, we succeeded in getting 
enough furniture into our shacks so we 
could luxuriate in chairs to sit on, a 
table to eat on, a stove to cook on, and 
before night-time a bed to sleep on. I 


‘assure you it was two tired farmers 


that four o’clock quit work and went 
to bed. 

“Every rancher and farmer remem- 
bers that,summer of 1910 as the hot- 
test, dryest ever known, and we shall 
always consider it as such. The buf- 
falo grass withered and died. The 
sheep and cattle were driven north- 
ward for pasturage, but the two 
teacher-farmers were left in their little 
box car houses with the sun beating 


‘down at the unspeakable degree of 108 


in the shade, for days at a time. We 
devised several methods of making 
life more bearable, one of the most 
successful being by baking lemon pies. 
I never think of that summer without 
being thankful that I knew how to 
make good lemon pies, and also for 
the correlated fact that two men liked 
lemon pies, and one of those men had 
charge of the refrigerators on the trains 
that stopped at our watering tank, and 
the other was the fireman on the same 
train. It is certain we never had occa- 
sion to complain of our ice man, and 
we never had to go far to find coal to 
bake our lemon pies. 

“At last the summer was over, and 
we went back to another year of teach- 
ing school, saving money and planning 
for the next season on the farm. 

“My fall shopping was mostly done 
at the hardware store. It is surprising 
how wire fencing and farm machinery 
will use up pay checks. 

“Although the season had been so 
dry, I hired a man to break forty acres 
for me that fall, and early the next 
spring had it sown to flax, which yield- 
ed seven bushels to the acre and netted 
me one hundred dollars as my share, 
which was one-third of the profits. 

“During the summer of 1911 we 
made vast improvements on our farms. 
Our shacks were transformed into 
homes. The price was just $150, and 
consisted in adding a bedroom, shin- 
gling, ceiling, and best of all, we built 
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In my own home at last. I am sitting in the doorway. 


in a real cupboard, a closet and book- 
case. A well was dug at a cost of 
$100. A garden had been planted in 
the early spring, and we raised an 
abundance of peas, beans, onions, 
cabbage, potatoes, etc. Oh, this sum- 
mer was spent in the lap of luxury in 
comparison with the previous season. 

“That fall I decided to have another 
forty acres broken. By this time, we 
could count sixty shacks in our valley, 
and there were plenty of farmers who 
were anxious to work on shares. The 
following spring I planted wheat and 
raised fifteen bushels to the acre. 

Our Uncle Sam is continually look- 
ing after the interests of the farmers, 
especially those who carry on dry 
farming. An appropriation was made 
by Congress in 1912 to secure and dis- 
tribute the seeds adapted to the needs 
of those sections which have scant 
rain fall. We hope to have special 
types of sorghum, wheat, oats and 
grasses which the experimenters pre- 
dict will increase our harvests and add 
greatly to the land value of all this 
region. 

“It has cost me about ten dollars 
per acre for improvements and to 


prove up on my land. Ihave put about 
$3,000 on my place, and it has pro- 
duced about $700, of which $400 was 
paid for help. At least $500 of my 
salary has gone to my ranch each year, 


and every penny which the place has 
produced has gone right back into im- 
provements, and I have had to borrow 
$500. 

“I proved up on May 22, 1915, un- 
der the five year act. At that time I 
owned my farm, which I value at $30 
an acre. The land is all fenced and 
cross-fenced. I have 170 acres planted 
to wheat, twenty acres to oats, eight 
acres to alfalfa, and twenty acres to 
summer fallow. The prospect is that 
we will have record crops. I have 
four fine brood mares, a riding pony, a 
two year old colt, three one year old 
colts and two spring colts, a cow and 
a calf, besides some fifty chickens. I 
have a fine barn, a chicken coop and 
a root cellar. I also have a wagon, a 
carriage, harness, and farm imple- 
ments. I am enjoying my home, and 
teaching our country school, which is 
half a mile from my house. 

“Our watering tank is now sur- 
rounded by an enterprising little town, 
and look in any direction as far as 
the eye can see, the land has all been 
converted into thriving farms. Loss 
of position and fear of prolonged ill- 
ness have lost all terrors for me. One 
couldn’t be sick in this glorious air. 

“I started in with the disadvantage 
of health none too good and nerves 
none too steady, and the advantage of 
such general knowledge as most farm- 
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ers’ daughters absorb, and a position 
worth $1,000 a year. Aside from 
these, I have had no special handicap 
and no special qualifications for my 
undertaking. I have done nothing but 
what any teacher could do. There are 
still homesteads to be had, and Uncle 
Sam allows the teacher to draw her 
checks while proving up on her land. 
The farms that Uncle Sam has to give 
away need very careful management 
in order to make them into paying 
propositions. They are merely oppor- 
tunities, not certainties. 

“TI advise most teachers to stick to 
their job. Those who have a longing 
for the simple life can buy a few 
weeks of that kind, which consists of 


picking flowers and eating vegetables 
fresh from the garden, but for those 
who have the real farm hunger, ther« 
is a way ‘back to the land.’ As for 
myself, I know of no other way by 
which, in five years’ time, I could have 
acquired such riotous health, secured 
much valuable property, experienced 
so much joy in living, and infused so 
much of hope and buoyancy into life, 
and no other way to provide such 
cheering prospects for my old age. 

“Uncle Sam’s farms are a land of 
promise, but the promises are ful- 
filled only to those who are willing to 
give hard work and continual study 
to those farm problems which con- 
front every homesteader.” 


A BLESSING OF THE NEW YEAR 


Across the highway hung the mists of night, 
And shadowy clouds obscured the mystic way, 
But through the gloom that hid the sun from sight— 
Behold! a rift of dawn—a shaft of shining light— 
Dear God of changeless word—lo! it is day! 
I hear a bird’s sweet song, clear as a flute— 
Tuned to a joyous note. 
And silent lips long mute 
Echo my heart’s salute— 
As from that feathered throat 
I catch the message rare, 
A psalm of praise, an ecstacy of prayer, 
Proclaimeth victory over all the night. 
And there, before my wondering eyes, 
The closed way my faltering feet have sought, 
Is opened wide. And sullen, clouded skies 
Are turned to gold. The rosy dawn floods glen and hill, 
Again the world is young! The New Year brought 
New life, new strength—the shining way is frought 
With hope. God of my faith, Thy way endureth still! 
Vanished my burdens now, gone is the heavy load— 
My feet have entered in the open road. 


ELIZABETH VOoRE. 


The 
Navy's 
Great 


Ammunition 
Plant 


By 


A three hundred pound powder charge 
for a big 12-inch gun of the 
U.S. S. Florida. 


Lillian E. Zeh 


HIGH ranking naval officer at 
A the war college at Newport, R. 

I., recently made the signifi- 

cant statement that, in a heavy 
two hour naval engagement, our battle- 
ships would about exhaust all their 
supply of shells and powder. This will 
perhaps lend a timely interest to an in- 
side glimpse in the navy’s great ammu- 
nition plant, and just how the problem 
of assembling and rushing out muni- 
tions of war aboard the battleships is 
speedily accomplished. The most im- 
portant ammunition base for the whole 
Atlantic coast now in operation is the 
great naval magazine at Iona Island, 
forty miles up the Hudson from New 
York, where thousands of shells are 
constantly being loaded with tons of 
smokeless powder for the Atlantic 
fleet. Owing to its isolated location 
and strict rules against visitation, the 
outside world rarely gets more than a 
distant glimpse of it from the passing 
river steamers. Through the courtesy 
of the commandant, the writer was 


tendered exceptional privileges for ob- 
taining data and a series of typical 
photos. The reservation covers 116 
acres, and was purchased by the gov- 
ernment in 1900 for $160,000. The 
place, which was formerly used as an 
excursion and picnic resort, and the 
grounds, from a wild, rocky and neg- 
lected condition, by skillful engineer- 
ing work, has been regraded and lev- 
eled, and it now contains dozens of im- 
posing edifices consisting of maga- 
zines, shell houses, a large power 
house, a handsome stone administra- 
tion building and dwelling for the com- 
mandant, railroads, electric, com- 
pressed air plant, waterworks, fire sys- 
tem and magnetic clock watch ser- 


vice, and a modern telephone system 


with underground conduits with fifty- 
five stations. About one million dol- 
lars has been expended in perfecting 
and equipping the Iona magazine. 
Some 150 are employed in the vari- 
ous departments; these are paid from 
$2 to $4 per day, and they are a corps 
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of unusually careful and skillful work- 
men. The vast quantity of war mater- 
ial and ordnance supplies, about three 
million pounds of smokeless powder 
and over one million of black, together 
with many thousands of shells, are 
housed in large brick and stone pow- 
der magazines, shell houses and sev- 
eral general storehouses. The powder 
magazines all have four separate fire- 
proof walls and compartments in or- 
der to prevent a conflagration or ex- 
plosion from reaching or destroying 
the entire contents. The loaded shells 
are kept separately from the empty 
ones, and are stored in the two fixed 
ammunition magazines. A _ piled-up 
section of 6-inch loaded shells is here 
shown in one of the accompanying 
photographs. Each shell is put on a 
pair of scales and weighed and num- 
bered. The weight is recorded in 
chalk on the shell. The shell houses 
are of special fireproof construction. 
Magazine attendants, having their liv- 
ing quarters on the ground, inspect 
these as well as the powder magazines 
many times during the day and night. 


Loading the 5-inch torpedo shells for the U. S. S. Florida. 


At night, each visit is recorded on the 
disk of the magnetic clock in the ad- 
ministration building. The tempera- 
ture in the shell houses and powder 
magazines is kept at 85 and 90 de- 
grees. The temperature readings are 
taken at regular stated intervals. 
Flood cocks with automatic revolving 
sprinklers for drenching the loaded 
shells have been installed in the shell 
houses. By opening these from out- 
side the building, the contents can be 
wetted thoroughly. A water stand- 
pipe, 80 feet high by 20 in diameter, 
with a capacity of 188,000 gallons 
filled from a reservoir on the west side 
of the reservation, furnishes an ade- 
quate water supply for fire-fighting, 
the pressure being over 60 pounds per 
square inch. There are ten fire alarm 
stations, and fire drills are held every 
Saturday afternoon. 

The reservoir is a natural depres- 
sion in the rock, walled in, and it 
holds about 250,000 gallons. Owing 
to the rapid increase of the navy, the 
station is taxed to its capacity to keep 
abreast with the demand to furnish 
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Interior of the most dangerous railroad station in the world. Putting up 
smokeless powder charges for the big guns of the U.S. Navy. 


new war vessels and old ones with 
their quota of ammunition for target 
practice, and a reserve supply. To be 
prepared for any emergency, each ship 
is required, on returning to the New 
York Navy Yard, to restock as soon as 
possible her empty magazines. Also, 
in many instances, the powder 
charges have been altered; if so, the 
bags are sent up to Iona Island, opened 
again, and the powder re-weighed, di- 
minished or increased. For this work 
the ammunition barges go alongside 
the vessels and take off the hundreds 
or more cans of powder to be changed, 
and also take on new unloaded shells 
from the New York Navy Yard. These 
are packed on lighters flying a red 
flag, and towed up to Iona Island. On 
reaching the landing the material is 
transferred to railroad cars on the 
wharf, and taken to one of the store- 
houses or magazines. The train is 
pulled by a little sparkless, com- 
pressed air locomotive. The engineer, 
when he wants more power, steps 
down from his cab at three different 


points, and connects the storage tank 
of the engine with an air pipe running 
from the power house. Seven hun- 
dred pounds pressure is taken on, 
which is allowed to run down to 50 


‘pounds before recharging. These 


compressed air locomotives cost in the 
neighborhood of $5,000. The several 
miles of railroad are so arranged that 
all the magazines, shell houses, filling 
and store houses are reached and un- 
loaded at the doors on wide platforms. 
Just how many shells the battleships 
have stored down out of sight is not 
generally known, nor the cost of these 
death dealing missiles. The huge 13- 


inch, weighing over 1,000 pounds, 


with a 220 pound powder charge, 
comes to nearly $500; the 12-inch, with 
126 pounds for a powder charge, 
amounts to over $300. The capped, 
armor piercing shells cost consider- 
ably more than the common shell. One 
of the principal activities of the Iona 
magazine is the manipulation of 
smokeless powder into charges for the 
large and small size guns of the navy, 
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Compressed air engine and a truck car of loaded ammunition on a mile run 
to the water front on the Hudson River, New York. 


and the black for bursting charges for 
the shells. Some of the more im- 
portant places, therefore, are the pow- 
der filling houses, four of which are in 
operation, situated at widely different 
points. These are all small, one-story 
wooden structures, designed to be un- 
pretentious and isolated, owing to the 
possibility of an explosion. One of 
the accompanying pictures shows the 
interior of the main filling house, 
which presents about one of the most 
animated and interesting sights to be 
seen on the island. The men are re- 
quired to wear long white serge suits 
and moccasins; no metal or other ar- 
ticles are allowed in the pockets which 
might in any way cause friction. All 
the tools, funnels, measures, cups, 
scales and other appliances used are 
made of copper. Here the delicate 
and somewhat dangerous business of 
weighing out the various kinds of 
smokeless powder is done. Even one 
or two grammes difference in weight 
is carefully observed. At the Indian 
Head, Md., proving grounds the naval 
ordnance experts, by test, determine 
the powder charge best adapted for 


vision. 


the various guns. Also at the annual 
target practice similar results as to 
range and velocities are recorded. 
With the advent of new guns and the 
slight chemical change in the powder, 
the charges are subject to constant re- 
This keeps the filling house 
men constantly employed. Each morn- 
ing the day’s supply of powder is 
brought from the magazirie in the lead 
colored wooden boxes. These are 
zinc lined, air tight and hold 100 
pounds. The government pays sev- 
enty-five cents per pound for powder, 
and furnishes the alcohol to the man- 
ufacturers. The boxes of powder are 
emptied into a long wooden trough, 
and with a copper scoop it is dipped 
out, accurately weighed, and tied up in 
quarter, half and full charges, in white 
bags of muslin. These bags have 
several wide streamers for fastening, 
and each is tagged with the date of fill- 
ing and the amount of powder it con- 
tains. A small ignition charge of 
quick-burning black powder, to set off 
the smokeless, is stowed in the bottom 
of each bag. They are then placed in 
large copper cans and returned to the 
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magazines, where they are held in 
readiness to go aboard the ships. The 
big charges of 220 pounds for the 13- 
inch guns are arranged in four quarter 
charges of 55 pounds each. The bags 
when piled on top of one another reach 
to the top of a man’s head, and pre- 
sent a formidable sight of bottled-up 
destruction. As the smokeless powder, 
owing to various atmospheric pres- 
sures and different temperatures, ab- 
sorbs moisture and undergoes a slight 
chemical change, all the smokeless 
powder is sent to the naval storage de- 
pot at Dover, N. J. Here has been 
established a redrying house; the 
smokeless powder is placed in a series 
of bins or drawers, where, at a steady 
‘temperature, it is kept for a regular 
time. Three hundred thousand pounds 
of smokeless powder were redried here 
last year. No ammunition is put up at 
this point: it being reserved entirely 
for the storage of powder and high 
explosives. Nearly all the powder 
consumed at Iona Island is sent direct 
from this depot. To furnish the great 
number of bags for the powder 
charges, an extensive sewing plant is 
constantly kept going. Here, with an 
electric cutter, fifty to one hundred 
thicknesses of muslin are cut up at a 
time into various sized patterns, while 
a new press fitted with a series of steel 
dies, at a single operation cuts out 
great numbers of the round bottoms for 
the bags. Thirty different sizes are 
made for the bursting, ignition and 
propelling charges, ranging from the 
3-pounder to the 13-inch gun. The 
sewing is all done by skilled men op- 
erators, a motor being attached to each 
machine. The making of the large 12 
and 13-inch bags, with a half-dozen 


wide streamers, requires an extraordi- 
nary amount of intricate sewing and 
manipulation. Each is deftly turned 
and twisted several hundred times be- 
fore completion. Besides the regular 
bottom, each bag has an additional 
compartment made for the ignition 
charge, having a perforated center. 
One man turns out on an average fif- 
teen to twenty 12 and 13 inch bags a 
day, and about thirty-five of the 6- 
inch. The longest bag made is for 
holding the entire 6-inch charge, about 
a yard long. One of the important op- 
erations performed in the filling houses 
is loading the 13 and 12-inch projec- 
tiles with their bursting charge. For 
the former, fifty pounds of black pow- 
der is used, and about thirty pounds 
for 12-inch. To hold the shells steady 
and to get at the base of these huge 
steel missiles, weighing over 1,000 
pounds each, they are roped in a sling 
and hoisted clear of the floor by a pul- 
ley and chain. The point is then low- 
ered a foot or so into a stout wooden 
frame with an opening a trifle larger 
than the shell. Then a long, narrow 
bag is inserted in the shell cavity, and 
the measured amount of black powder 
is poured through a funnel into the 
shell. Some fifty of these huge pro- 
jectiles can be loaded in a day. Sev- 
eral of the smaller filling houses are 
used to assemble the cartridge cases 
and the bursting charges of the 3-inch 
rapid-fire shells used to repel torpedo 
attacks. With the new big super- 


dreadnought like the U. S. New York, 
soon to go in commission to equip, and 
the regular routing work of the fleet 
to look after, the Iona Magazine is just 
now one of the busiest ordnance places 
of the government. 
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The village cliffs in the distance. 


The Indians of the Painted Desert 


By Felix J. Koch 


can well imagine anything more 

picturesque than a great tribe of 

Indians, scattered among the 
colored sandstone rocks of the Painted 
Desert, plying all their native arts and 
crafts, playing the games the Red Men 
of the Southwest delighted in, who 
shall say how many centuries before 
the white man’s coming, making blan- 
kets, making pottery—Jack Roosa, who 
has just been down to see, would like to 
know where and how! 

These Indians of the Painted Des- 
ert are perhaps the nearest approach 
to the real life of the Navajo and the 
Zuni it has ever been given to the 


Pr URESQUE? Well, if you 


great army of visitors to a world’s fair 
to see. The Painted Desert is, of 
course, the Indian reservation at the 
big exposition down at San Diego, and 
though you drop in, down there, every 
day of the year, you will find some- 
thing new or strange, or unique, to in- 
terest. 

Just those Zunis, for example— 
they are such a fascinating lot they 
would detain the veriest tyro to the 
studies of American native races. Old 
Captain Humfreville, who knows these 
Southwestern Indians best, perhaps, of 
any student of the folk-life, tells us 
some interesting facts, indeed, anent 


them. 
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“The Zunis are, of course, a part of 
the great Pueblo Indian race, he says. 

“The Pueblos were _ scattered 
through New Mexico and Arizona, 
from earliest times; where they live in 
villages and follow the manners and 
customs of their ancestors. They re- 
ceived their name from their custom 
of living in fixed places—the word 
pueblo being from the Spanish, for 
‘village’ or ‘town.’ 

“They raise a small quantity of veg- 
etables and grain, for their own use, 
and make excellent pottery, which they 
exchange for the necessaries of life. 

“Like the Navajos, they are gentle 
in their nature, treat their animals with 
kindness, and do not use horses or 
dogs for food. They are courteous to 
the strangers who enter their villages, 
and never make trouble when not in- 
terfered with. 

“The Pueblos were long supposed 
to be Christians, but, in reality, they 
were heathen, if the number of their 
gods and goddesses were any indica- 


tion of idolatry. It was difficult to ob- 
tain any account of their religion, and 
it is a question, therefore, whether, de- 
cades past, they worshiped idols or 
not. They made and kept them in 
their dwellings, and they did not ap- 
pear to respect or fear them. They 
sell them for a few cents, or barter 
them for liquor, or any articles they 
may require. These gods are fre- 
quently made hollow, and the In- 
dians sometimes put them to the use 
of holding liquor. It was long not un- 
common to see a Pueblo enter a place 
where liquor was sold and present one 
of these hollow gods to be filled. At 
the first opportunity he would substi- 
tute himself for his little god and 
speedily become the liquor-holder. The 
gods were made as hideously ugly as 
possible, in order to ward off pain and 
disease; and if they failed to perform 
this duty, the Indian did not hesitate 
to smash them to pieces, if he could 
not sell them. 

“The ruins and relics scattered 


A drying platform of the Zunis. 
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A squaw working a blanket pattern. 


throughout the Pueblo country indi- 
cate a population of great numbers in 
the past. Fragments of pottery are 
found in many localities in all this sec- 
tion, which embraces upwards of 10,- 
000 square miles. Stone foundations 
and walls of cities show that, at some 
remote period, thousands of people 
dwelt within them. 

“The Pueblos had no written lan- 
guage, nor was there any tradition cur- 
rent among them as to the cause of 


their depleted numbers; or if there 
were, they would not impart it to 
others. There is no record of any 
branch of the Pueblos having settled 
elsewhere, so that large numbers of 
them must have perished near their 
present location.” 

Of the Pueblo tribes, the Captain 
states, the Zunis were always re- 
garded in many respects the most ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilized life. 
Their flocks and herds consisted of 
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Papoose and grandmother at differences over the week’s wash. 


horses, burros, sheep, goats and cattle. 
They also raise chickens and other 
domestic fowl. 

Their country is well adapted for 
raising sheep and goats, which are pas- 
tured largely upon the mountain sides, 
where they can remain without water 
for days at a time.. The farms are 
cultivated by irrigation, and their 
crops receive much attention. 

Like the Aztecs, the Zunis hold 


numerous festival and fete days which, 
clad in rich and varied costumes, they 
celebrate with processions and dances. 
They are reticent in speaking of their 
religious beliefs, but admit that they 
worship the sun. 

The government of the Zunis con- 
sists of a governor, or alcalde, or 
mayor; a number of caiques, or coun- 
cillors, eleven of whom were elected, 
annually, and a chief councillor, who 
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was elected for life. They had 
also an officer known as the war-chief, 
but he had no influence in their coun- 
cils, unless the tribe was threatened 
with danger. 

In their domestic habits’ the Zunis 
seen by Captain Humfreville, like 
those of the big San Diego fair, are 
more cleanly than any other Indian 
tribe of their vicinity. They have but 
little household furniture, nor is much 
required for their simple wants. They 
work, cook, sleep on their well-kept 
floors. Their women are usually busy 
weaving clothing, grinding grain, bak- 
ing bread and in other household oc- 
cupations. 

“The traditional type of Indian,” 
says the Captain, “seemed wanting 
among these people. All, including 
the women, smoke. They usually 
smoke cigarettes made from tobacco 
and rolled in thin husks of corn. Their 
pipes are crude, looking as_ though 
they were made of the coarsest kind 
of clay. 

“The Zunis had a tradition that their 
gods brought them to an arid and ster- 
ile plain for a home, far removed from 
the ocean, and that their forefathers 
taught them prayers, whereby water 
could always be obtained. These 
prayers were addressed to the spirits 
dwelling in the ocean, the home of all 
water, and the source from which the 
blessing must come. They believed 
that in answer to these prayers, rain- 
clouds were brought from the ocean by 
the spirits of their ancestors.” 

Quite as interesting as the Zunis, al- 


though perhaps better known to the 
traveler through the Southwest, are the 
Navajos of the Painted Desert. Some- 
how, to the lay mind, the Navajos have 
become identified, always, with their 
glorious blankets; and visitors to the 
exposition find the Indian women 
weaving these, even as they do at 
home. 

Captain Humfreville, discussing 
these splendid textiles, states that from 
the wool and hair of sheep and goats, 
time immemorial, the Navajos made 
those blankets, as well as wraps and 
other articles of wearing apparel, all 
of which are very serviceable, and 
some of them extremely handsome. 

These fabrics the women weave by 
hand, and a very long time is often re- 
quired to complete them, especially if 
the article is a blanket and intended 
to be ornamental, as well as useful. 

“IT have known them to work more 
than a year on one of these blankets,” 
he tells us. “They were generally 
woven so close and the material 
twisted so hard that they were im- 
pervious to water. One of them 
could be taken by its four corners and 
filled with water, which it would hold, 
without leaking. Indeed, the water 
would only seem to swell the threads 
and make the fabric closer and 
firmer.” 

These, though, are but a few of the 
products the Navajos are producing 
on the Desert. To tell of them all were 
an endless tale, wellnigh too long a 
story, at least—that is to say, for 
pages such as these! 
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Giant Trees of Sequoia 


By Howard Rankin 


HE Sequoia National Park is 
twenty-four years old, yet, east 
of the Rockies, it is scarcely 
known. Yellowstone and Yo- 

semite are the only two names which 
the enormous majority of Easterners 
think of when National Parks are men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, Sequoia is, per- 
haps, in point of average beauty, the 
superior of all. It was dear to the 
heart of John Muir, Father of National 
Parks, and Chief Geographer R. B. 
Marshall, who knows them, having 
surveyed or traversed them in person, 
has declared in print that it possesses 
beauty as great as all others combined. 
It is par excellence the camping-out 
park, as some day will be discovered. 
Perhaps the most potent reason for 
its lack of celebrity is that this is the 


Big Tree Park, and the general public 
associates the Big Trees of California 
with Yosemite. The Mariposa Grove, 
within easy reach of the Yosemite Val- 
ley, contains several enormous sequoia 
trees. In fact the Yosemite National 
Park contains three groves of these 
giants, the two others being the Mer- 
ced and Tuolumne Groves, which lie 
within easy reach to the northwest. 
The Sequoia National Park, how- 
ever, which lies many miles south of 
Yosemite, was created to preserve, for 
the use and pleasure of the people of 
the United States, by far the greatest 
groves of the oldest, the biggest and 
the most remarkable trees living in 
this world. They number 1,166,000. 
Of these, 12,000 exceed 10 feet in di- 
ameter. The General Sherman tree, 


Tourists on a mountain trail to a big tree grove. 
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most celebrated of all, is 279.9 feet 
high with a diameter of 36.5 feet. The 
Abraham Lincoln tree is 270 feet high 
with a diameter of 31 feet. The Wil- 
liam McKinley tree is 291 feet high, 
with a diameter of 28 feet. 

The General Grant National Park is 
usually mentioned with Sequoia be- 
cause, though separated by six miles 
of mountain and forest, the two are 
practically the same national park. It 
contains only 2,536 acres and was cre- 
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Huntington, “between the ancient 
East and the modern West. 

“Three thousand fence posts, suffi- 
cient to support a wire fence around 
8,000 or 9,000 acres, have been made 
from one of these giants, and that was 
only the first step toward using its 
huge carcass. Six hundred and fifty 
thousand shingles, enough to cover the 
roofs of seventy or eighty houses, 
formed the second item of its product. 
Finally there still remained hundreds 


Un their way to the big trees. 


ated only for the protection of the 
General Grant tree, a monster sequoia 
264 feet high and thirty-five teet in 
diameter. But General Grant shares 
his domain with distinguished neigh- 
bors, notably the George Washington 
tree, which is only nine feet less in 
height and six feet less in diameter. 
The sequoias are the oldest living 
things in this world. “They are the 
connecting link,” writes Ellsworth 


of cords of firewood which no one could 
use because of the prohibitive expense 
of hauling the wood out of the moun- 
tains. The upper third of the trunk 
and all the branches lie on the ground 
where they fell, not visibly rotting, for 
the wood is wonderfully enduring, but 
simply waiting till some foolish camper 
shall light a devastating fire. 

“Huge as the sequoias are, their size 
is scarcely so wonderful as their age. 
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Galen Clark, discoverer of the Mariposa grove of big trees. 
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Camping for the night. 


A tree that has lived 500 years is still 
in its early youth; one that has round- 
ed out 1,000 summers and winters is 
only in full maturity; and old age, the 
three score years and ten of the se- 
quoias, does not come for seventeen or 
eighteen centuries. 

“How old the oldest trees may be is 
not yet certain, but I have counted the 
rings of seventy-nine that were over 
2,000 years of age, of three that were 
over 3,000, and of one that was 3,150. 

“In the days of the Trojan war and 
of the exodus of the Hebrews from 
Egypt this oldest tree was a_ sturdy 
sapling, with stiff, prickly foliage like 
‘that of a cedar, but far more com- 


pressed. It was doubtless a graceful, 
shapely conical tree, twenty or thirty 
feet high, with dense, horizontal 
branches, the lower ones of which 
swept the ground. Like the young 
trees of to-day, the ancient sequoia 
and the clump of trees of similar age 
which grew close to it must have been 
a charming adornment of the land- 
scape. By the time of Marathon the 
trees had lost the hard, sharp lines of 
youth, and were thoroughly mature. 
The lower branches had disappeared, 
up to a height of a hundred feet or 
more; the giant trunks were disclosed 
as bare, reddish columns covered with 
soft bark 6 inches or a foot in thick- 
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ness; the upper branches had acquired 
a slightly drooping aspect; and the 
spiny foliage, far removed from the 
ground, had assumed a _ graceful 
rounded appearance. Then for centur- 
ies, through the days of Rome, the 
Dark Ages, and all the period of the 
growth of European civilization, the 
ancient giants preserved the same ap- 
pearance, strong and solid, but with a 
strangely attractive, approachable 
quality.” 

The Sequoias are found scattered all 
over the park, which has an area of 
161,597 acres, but the greater trees are 
gathered in thirteen groups of many 
acres each, where they grow close to- 
gether. 

The following is a list of a few of 
the principal trees, with their names, 
height, and diameter. 


Height and Diameter of 
Principal Trees. 


GIANT FOREST GROVE 


General Sherman, height 279.9 feet; 
diameter, 36.5 feet. 

Abraham Lincoln, height, 270 feet; 
diameter, 31 feet. 

William McKinley, height, 291 feet; 
diameter, 28 feet. 


MUIR GROVE 


Dalton, height, 292 feet; diameter, 
27 feet. 


GARFIELD GROVE, 


California, height, 260 feet; diame- 
ter, 30 feet. 


GENERAL GRANT GROVE 


General Grant, height, 264 feet; di- 
ameter, 35 feet. 

George Washington, height, 255 
feet; diameter, 29 feet. 

The General Sherman tree was dis- 
covered by James Wolverton, a hunter 
and trapper, on August 7, 1879, at 
which time he named the tree in honor 
o£ General Sherman, under whom he 


if 
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An ordinary specimen of the big trees 


had served during the war. The di- 
mensions of this tree are as follows: 


Dimensions of General Sherman Tree 


Feet 
Base circumference ........... 102.8 
Greatest diameter at base....... 36.5 
Circumference 6 ft. above ground 86. 
Diameter 6 ft. above ground..... 27.4 


Diameter 100 ft. above ground.. 17.7 


The general country is one of the 


most beautiful in America, abounding _ 


in splendid streams, noble _ valleys, 
striking ridges, and towering moun- 
tains. Some of the best trout fishing 
in the world is found nowhere else in 
such perfection of color. 

These mountains and valleys form 
literally one of the most available 
pleasure spots on the continent. It is 
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easily traveled and abounds in fine 
camping grounds. The water is drink- 
able in all the streams. Aside from 
the sequoias the largest, oldest, tallest 
and most valuable forest trees are 
found here. There are forests of pine, 
fir, cedar and many deciduous trees 
that are fairly royal. There are many 
shrubs, wild flowers, ferns and mosses 
of wonderful luxuriance and beauty. It 
is a park of birds. 

In laying out the boundaries of Se- 
quoia National Park some of the most 
superb of American scenic country was 


unaccountably omitted. Just to the 
north lies the wonderful valley of the 
Kings River with its spectacular can- 
yon and picturesque mountains, while 
directly on the east, over the Great 
Western Divide, lies the valley of the 
Kings River, widely celebrated for its 
beauty. Mount Whitney, on its east 
bank, is the loftiest mountain in the 
United States. These two districts are 
easily reached from the national park, 
of which they are in effect, though not 
in administration and protection, a nat- 
ural part. 


JOHN MUIR 


Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. Nature’s peace will flow 


into you as sunshine flows into trees. 


The winds will blow their own 


freshness into you, and the storms their energy, while cares will drop 


off like autumn leaves.-—J. M. 


I 


Gone, too, to join other old friends 
Whom I have lost in this short year, 
Each one a friend I hold most dear— 
Is it thus friendship ends? 


Or does it live in word and deed, 
Immortal like the souls of men, 
Sleeping betimes but quickened when 
Love’s longing warms the need? 


These friends are nearer now to me 

Than when between us, boundless, 
wide, 

Came with its ebb and flow of tide 

The deep, secretive sea! 


No longer does it separate 

My friends from me, and much I feel 
Their lessened absence will reveal 
The Hope for which I wait! 


They lead me out from sordid care, 
Up toward the blessed mountain tops; 
From busy men, from trade and shops 
Into the cool, calm air! 


IT 


He climbed his last, bold rugged peak, 
Passed upward to his resting place, 
Where in His presence, face to face, 
He may rejoice and speak! 


Thanking the Father for his gift 

Of better than a dying son— 

The handiwork which he has done— 
The mountain’s high uplift! 


Good tidings there for such as he, 

And peace he loved so dearly well; 

Fresh winds and strength from storms 
that swell 

Across Eternity! 


Cares dropping off like autumn things; 
And who can doubt his trees are there 
With branches waving high in air; 
Songs, and the whirr of wings! 


ITI 


Better than High Sierra’s Dome, 
Better than any in the past, 

The summit you have reached at last 
Dead friend of mine, your Home! . 


E. S. GoopHuE. 


“Wild Bill” Hickok 


By Frank M. Vancil 


“No more ring the shout and the bois- 
terous laughter, 

That told of the joy of the bold cava- 
lier; 

Who lived out his time, caring naught 
for hereafter, 

Counting death as a favor and not as 
a crime. 


“Gone, gone are the boys and the 
nights of disorder, 

When none but the coward from glory 
was barred; 

Now the grass decks the grave, wild 
son of the border, 

And vandals thy headstone have mock- 
ingly marred.” 


ILLIAM Hickok, or as he was 
\ most generally known, ““Wild 
Bill,” was a native of Illinois, 
and served with credit all 
through the Civil War; and after par- 
ticipating in some fierce hand-to-hand 
encounters with Confederates, in which 
he showed remarkable bravery, he 
drifted West and began to play his 
picturesque part on the wild frontier. 
While Tom Smith and others made 
lasting reputations as marshals in the 
days of gun fighting their fame was 
as nothing in comparison with that of 
Wild Bill Hickok, for the reason that 
Wild Bill had in him just that dash 
which ever crowns the hero. 

Hickok was a man a little above the 
medium height, and lithe and muscular 
in build. He had broad shoulders and 
a tapering waist, the latter being ac- 
centuated by a black coat and a low 
cut vest, the top button of the latter 
garment being always open. Tucked 
inside this vest were the weapons 
which were the foundation of Wild 


Bill’s reputation, and which sent many 
a clever gunman to the famous Boot 
Hill for burial. His face was long 
and of a determined cast, with a long, 
silky mustache, dropping over a hard- 
set, but not cruel mouth. His nose was 
aquiline, and this, with his piercing 
blue eyes, gave his face the indefin- 
able stamp of determination that awed 
many an ambitious bad man. Long, 
shining curls of chestnut hue swept 
down to his shoulders. And when this 
picturesque figure, under a_ broad- 
brimmed hat of white felt, strode 
down the street in any festive cow- 
town or mining camp, cowboys and 
miners pitched their revelry in a low 
tone, and the bullies who were wise 
were careful to refrain from “starting 
anything.” 

Hickok was a young man when he 
received a commission as deputy 
United States Marshal,- and was as- 
signed to particularly dangerous duty 
in Western Nebraska, when that coun- 
try was a terror to all law-abiding citi- 
zens. There had been many murders 
and strange disappearances of immi- 
grants reported from that section, and 
it was suspected that a gang of mur- 
derers had made a practice of inter- 
cepting the wagons of travelers, kill- 
ing the immigrants and stealing the 
contents of their outfits. 

Wild Bill and a partner undertook 
to ferret out these criminals. They - 
took up their abode as settlers in a 
cabin on the banks of the Platte 
River, near the scene of several disap- 
pearances, and they became convinced 
that the work had been done by a 
crowd of bad men, known as the Mc- 
Candless gang. There were a number 
of McCandless brothers in the gang, 
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and with two or three outsiders, it 
made a formidable combination. Wild 
Bill merely waited for something on 
which to base a move before arresting 
the ringleaders of the crowd. He had 
not long to wait, for McCandless 
brothers were shrewd and suspicious 
men, and they suspected that the com- 
ing of these two quiet strangers boded 
no good to them. They were particu- 
larly suspicious of the one with the 
shining curls, who had given evidence 
of astonishing skill with the revolver. 
They planned to kill Wild Bill and to 
prove their suspicions afterward. Ac- 
cordingly, they moved on Wild Bill’s 
cabin une day when the deputy’s part- 
ner was away fishing. There were 
seven in the party, all well armed, and 
such a thing as defeat never entered 
their calculations. 

Bill heard them coming, and divin- 
ing their purpose, immediately opened 
fire. Two of them fell dead outside 
the cabin door. The others rushed in 
firing, but Wild Bill stood behind the 
table, with both revolvers speaking in 
rapid unison. Two more fell inside the 
door, and a fifth staggered to the table 
so desperately wounded as to be clear 
out of the fight. Bill was seriously 
wounded, but soon only the old man 
McCandless was left. This leader cf 
the gang was a desperate and resource- 
ful fighter, however, and he closed 
with Hickok in a struggle to a finish. 
Both had their knives drawn, and they 
hacked and stabbed each other des- 
perately as they rolled about the 
cabin floor. When Wild Bill’s partner 
came. back from his fishing, he found 
Bill and old man McCandless locked 
in deadly embrace in the middle of 
the floor. The old man was stabbed 
through the heart, and Wild Ball was 
all but dead from the loss of blood. 
Two of the McCandless gang lay 
groaning, mortally wounded, and the 
others were just where they had fallen 
—mute tribute to Wild Bill’s deadly 
aim. 

Hickok recovered from his wounds, 
and his fame from this encounter 
spread all over the West. He wan- 
dered about the frontier, being marshal 


of many of the wickedest towns. He 
was in this capacity forced to kill 
many persons for the reason that gun- 
fighters from all over the West 
sought him out for the purpose of 
slaying him. They had no _ grudge 
against him, but merely wished the 
glory of killing the greatest gun- 
fighter of the day. They took pot 
shots at him from behind doorways, 
or fired into the open doors of saloons 
as Wild Bill stood talking. But al- 
ways their shots went wild, and always 
Bill’s leaden answers were effective. 
He was unquestionably the most dar- 
ing and expert gun-man the Great 
Plains ever produced—far superior to 
Buffalo Bill, so extensively advertised. 

An instance of the constant danger 
to which Wild Bill was exposed was 
shown in Dodge City, Kansas. Bill 
was in a saloon, talking to the bar- 
keeper, when a man pretending to be 
drunk, shambled in to within a few 
feet of him. Then the fellow straight- 
ened up, flashing a revolver which he 
held within a few feet of Bill’s breast, 
exclaiming, jubilantly: “Now, Wild 
Bill, I’ve got you.” 

Without moving his hand from the 
bar or his foot from the rail, Wild 
Bill gazed over the man’s shoulder, and 
said, as if addressing some one in the 
rear: “Don’t shoot him in the back.” 

Fearful of being shot in the back by 
one of Wild Bill’s friends, the man 
naturally turned his head an instant, 
and that instant was sufficient for Bill 
to draw and shoot him through the 
heart. As the man fell, Wild Bill re- 
placed his hand upon the bar and 
calmly went on talking, as if nothing 
had happened. But for his wonderful 
quickness of thought, as well as of 
hand, he would have been shot dead 
in another instant. 

But such daring and eventful char- 
acters generally die “with their boots 
on,” and such was the fate of Wild 
Bill. He followed the rush to the 
Black Hills and located in Deadwood. 
Some of his old enemies went also, 
and camped on his trail. While sitting 
in a saloon, engaged in a social game 
of cards, with his back to the door, an 
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unusual thing as to position, he was 
shot and instantly killed. The would- 
be hero was run down, convicted of 
murder and hanged. 

The grave of the most famous mar- 
shal and most ruthless of man-killers 
of the old frontier days is chief among 
the show places of Deadwood, S. D. 
Relic hunters have sadly despoiled 
the monument at the head of the grave. 


The marble bust has been chipped and 
marred until the features are scarcely 
recognizable. Deadwood proposes to 
replace the battered monument with a 
big shaft of marble, something that 
will endure for all time, and that will 
show posterity just what the city 
thought of the man who, more than any 
other man, put an end to lawlessness 
on the frontier. 


US 


The city roofs with grime are brown, 
Yet o’er them bend the azure skies, 
And ever tenderly look down 
On their grim mysteries. 


No purer could their blue depths glow, 
Though stretched o’er fields of golden grain, 

Than here, where fast beneath them grow 
Harvests of sin and pain. 


The white clouds sail as peacefully 
Above the city’s curse and groan, 

As where some calm, untroubled sea 
Chants its sweet monotone. 


As silvery the moonlight beams 
Upon the haunts of greed and vice, 
As where pure infants in their dreams 
Stray back to Paradise. 


And still the great stars onward sweep, 
And watch, as eve to morning rolls, 
Alike the herder of the sheep, 
And him who barters souls. 


Perchance the fair clouds know they came 
From dust and vapors of the earth— 
And that no white celestial flame, 
But gray mists, gave them birth. 


Perchance the stars that light our skies, 
Think of their seething fires within, 
And know from passion peace may rise, 


And purity from sin. 


Perchance they see, from where they stand, 
How, through earth’s tangled lanes, guilt-trod, 
Love still clears with its thorn-scarred hand 

A pathway back to God. 


FRANCES BEERS. 
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Twenty Billion Slaves to be Freed 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“The creature also shall be deliv- 
ered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God.”—Romans 8:21. 


HIS text, one of the grandest 
| promises for humanity, does not 
relate to true Christians, but to 
mankind in general. True 
Christians are already set free, so far 
as their hearts, their minds, are con- 
cerned. Saintly Christians are a rar- 
ity to-day as they have always been 
since the Master declared: ‘‘Fear not, 
little flock; it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom.”— 
Luke 12:32. 

Not until these shall be perfected 
by the glorious change of the Chief 
Resurrection will the time come for de- 
livering the groaning creation from its 
bondage. In other words, the world’s 
blessing tarries until the completion of 
the saintly company gathered out of 
every nation and denomination during 
the past nineteen centuries, and called 
in the Bible ‘““The Church of the First- 
borns,” “The Very Elect,” “The 
Lamb’s Wife,” “The Body of Christ,” 
and so forth. 

Jehovah is a God of order. All His 
good purposes will be fulfilled in a 
most orderly manner. Six great days 


of a thousand years each have already 
passed over us, according to the Scrip- 
tures, and have been periods of dark- 
ness under a reign of sin and death. 
During this time God has allowed our 
race to experiment with sin and to 
note its bitter results—to experiment 


also in endeavors to recover from sin 
and its penalty, death, with its con- 
comitants of sickness and _ sorrow. 
The long schooling of six thousand 
years is not to be in vain. The lesson 
that “the wages of sin is death” is not 
to be lost. Mankind is not to be left 
to destruction, but is to be recovered. 
Earth’s billions, lying as unconscious 
in death as the brute, are nevertheless 
subjects of Divine interest, sympathy 
and provision. In the Seventh Thou- 
sand-Year Day, earth’s great Sabbath, 
assistance will come to our race. 


Broad Foundation for Human 
Salvation 


According to the Divine Program, 
Christ will then be the great King over 
all the earth, and the great antitypical 
Priest, to uplift all the willing and 
obedient. He will be the Antitype 
of Melchisedec, who was a priest upon 
his throne. If the Divine purpose had 
merely been that the Lord Jesus Christ 
should do this work alone, there would 
have been no need of His coming into 
the world nineteen centuries ago to 
die; for He could have accomplished 
the entire work at one time. Now, 
at the beginning of the seventh thou- 
sand years, He could have died for 
man’s sins, thus redeeming all from the 
curse that came through Adam; and 
then, risen from the dead and glorified 
with the Father’s power, He could im- 
mediately have begun His great work 
of setting free the prisoners of Sin and 
Death. 


THE INDIAN OF THE PAINTED DESERT 


But the Heavenly Father had a bet- 
ter Plan. He had purposed the select- 
ing of the saintly few amongst men, to 
be associated with our Lord Jesus in 
His Kingship and in His priestly of- 


fice. God has laid a broad foundation © 


for a great work for humanity in pro- 
viding not only the necessary kings 
and priests for the Millennial Kingdom 
but also valuable experiences for man- 
kind through the reign of Sin and 
Death, and through human endeavor 
to overcome these. By now all should 
be satisfied that life everlasting must 
come as a gift from God. 


A Race of Slaves. 


-. During Messiah’s thousand year- 
Reign the groaning creation, which 
from Adam until now numbers twenty 
billions, will be delivered from bond- 
age into full liberty, proper to sons of 
God. Behold what terrible bondages 
are upon mankind! Look at their ig- 
norance, their superstition, their fears, 
their weaknesses, mental, moral, phy- 
sical and the sum of these disabilities 
—death. 

This does not signify universal sal- 
vation, except in that the Bible prom- 
ises that “as all in Adam die, even so 
all in Christ shall be made alive, every 
man in his own order”—class. (1 Co- 
rinthians 15:22, 23.) The giving to all 
mankind the full opportunities of the 
Millennial Kigndom will fulfill God’s 
promise. Those who shall intelligently 
refuse God’s gift of everlasting life, by 
refusing His reasonable requirements, 
will die the Second Death. But those 
who at the conclusion of the Millennial 
Age shall have profited by the Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom will be received into 
God’s family and will be granted all 
the liberties and privileges proper to 
the sons of God.—Revelation 21:4; 
22:3. 

Although we should understand what 
God has promised of Restitution to hu- 
man perfection for the groaning crea- 
tion in general, it is still more im- 
portant that Christians recognize the 
share of liberty which has already 
come to them. (Galatians 5:1.) Do 


not misunderstand me to refer to the 
great mass, Catholic and Protestant, 
noted in the statistics of 400,000,000 
Christians. Alas, no! That great mass 
is deceived. According to Bible stand- 
ards, and their own confessions, they 
have neither lot nor part in the Church 
which is the Body of Christ 

This great mass is well represented 
in the nations of Europe warring for 
commercialism, the one to obtain, and 
the other to hold, the key of power 
and access to world wealth. Saints 
there undoubtedly are in all the war- 
ring nations; but they are so few that 
they have virtually no influence, but 
are forced by the others into the 
struggle The mass of these nominal 
Christians neither know Christ per- 
sonally, nor give evidence of having 
come into God’s family through the 
begetting of the Holy Spirit. As truly 
as the heathen of other lands, they 
are “without God and having no hope.” 
There is a hope for them, but they 
know not of it; they are bound hard 
and fast in ignorance, superstition, 
misunderstanding of God and fear of 
the future. 


Responsibility of Clergy and Laity 


Where lies the responsibility for 
present conditions—that the millions 
of Europe are fighting like devils, 
each army deceived into thinking that 
it is the Lord’s army, fighting for God 
and righteousness? We believe that 
the responsibility lies close to the 
door of the churches of all denomina- 
tions, and especially close to the door 
of the religious teachers, who assume 
great responsibility in calling them- 
selves the clergy and setting them- 
selves above their fellows, whom 
they style the laity. | 

These ministers of the civilized 
world, more than a quarter of a million 
in number, represent a highly favored 
class of humanity. The majority of 
them have much above the average of 
time for study and thought. How are 
they using these wonderful opportuni- ° 
ties and privileges, and the influence 
which goes with their positions and 
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which is accentuated by the supersti- 
tion of the masses? 

I freely acknowledge that they are 
not responsible to me; as it is written, 
“To his own master each _ servant 
stands or falls.” It is quite proper, 
however, that we remember the Mas- 
ter’s words, “Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked and 
slothful servant.” (Luke 19:22.) 
What a fearful retribution apparently 
awaits these professed ministers of 
God and of Christ who, instead of 
using their great opportunities for 
emancipating the people from the slav- 
ery of ignorance, superstition and error 
are using them to promote mental 
bondage! 


Moral Cowards Everywhere 


The clergy neglect their opportuni- 
ties for educating the people to a 
proper conception of the rights of 
man. They have fostered the fallacy 
that the kingdoms of the world are 
kingdoms of God, and that serving 
the king is serving the Lord. They 
have not taught the people the broad 
patriotism that “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof,” which He 
hath given to the children of men; and 
that national barriers of selfishness 
and national aggressiveness are con- 
trary to the rights of man. The 
clergy of each country, supported by 
the governments, have in turn upheld 
these governments; and if they have 
not told the people that the voice of 
the emperor or the king is the voice of 
God, they have certainly not dis- 
abused them of that idea, which the 
clergy of past generations inculcated. 

Now that the war has come, and 
the misdirected people are blindly 
fighting for their errors and miscon- 
ceptions, what is the attitude of the 
clergy? Under the pay or the pro- 
tection of the governments, are they 
not supporting the governments from 
which they receive their pay? Are 
they not intent upon encouraging the 
ambitions of these governments and 
stirring up the people to war? Do 
they not approve the legend on the 


belts of the German soldiers, ‘God 
with us?” Do they not follow the lead 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
England, in encouraging the thought 
that all who enlist are engaging in a 
holy war God? The Archbishop 
is credited in the press with urging 
the boys and the girls of Great Brit- 
ain to marry early and bring up large 
families, that there may be more such 
soldiers to battle for church and State. 

Policy and hypocrisy are written all 
over the affairs of the world falsely 
called Christendom—Christ’s King- 
dom. These are not Christ’s Kingdom, 
nor are these Christ’s ministers, if we 
judge by the Savior’s statement, “His 
servants ye are to whom ye render 
service’”—whether God or Mammon. 

The clergy of lands not directly in- 
volved in the war are praying and urg- 


ing the people to pray to God to stop 


the war; but we hear no suggestion 
from any quarter, of proper preaching 
and teaching to show the people the 
brotherhood of the human family and 
the sin of murder, whether committed 
by commands of kings, emperors, or 
otherwise. Where is the courage? 
Where is the moral stamina? It is 
lacking. Why? Because true Christ- 
ianity is lacking. 

Christ’s true followers are courage- 
ous. Jesus refers to them all as over- 
comers, not sycophants; as lovers of 
peace, who contend not with carnal 
weapons. His followers must, never- 
theless, be true heroes, copies of their 
Master, not afraid to speak the truth 
and not afraid to die for their courage. 
What a power a quarter of a million 
professed ministers of Christ might be 
if they truly took their stand on his 
side, lifted up their voices, and even 
now confessed how seriously they 
have misled the people in respect to 
earthly things, as well as regards the 
things of the hereafter! 


Hypocrisy the Greatest of Sins 


Judged by their utterances, the great 
mass of those professing to be minis- 
ters of Christ are hypocrites. In pri- 
vate conversation, if cross-examined, 
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they confess that they do not believe 
in the Bible, and declare that no edu- 
cated person could believe it to be a 
Divine revelation. Asked whether 
they believe in a future life, they an- 
swer that they have some hopes of a 
future life, but that these are built, 
not upon the Bible declaration of a 
resurrection of the dead, but upon 
the platonic philosophy that nobody is 
dead. Asked whether they believe in 
eternal torment, they reply, Certainly 
not! Indirectly, however, they have 
given the inference that they believe 
it; and surely they have not done any- 
thing to take from the people that 
nightmare invented during the Dark 
Ages, when for twelve hundred years 
the few Bibles that were relegated to 
the cloister and the closet, and the 
world was taught by self-styled apos- 
tolic bishops, who claimed the same 
authority of inspiration as the Twelve 
Apostles whom Jesus named as His 
only mouthpieces. 

There were murderers, thieves and 
drunkards in Jesus’ day, as there are 
to-day; yet the Master denounced as 
still greater sinners the religious hypo- 
crites of His time who made void 
God’s Word, substituting for it human 
tradition—deceiving and misleading 
the people—“blind leaders of the 
blind.” Were He to speak forth to-day 
His strongest condemnation would be 
expressed against the clergy, who 
seem intent upon keeping the people 
in darkness respecting the true teach- 
ings of the Bible—teaching them evo- 
lution and unbelief if they are edu- 
cated, or delusions of the Dark Ages 
if they are uneducated. Policy seems 
to take the place of honesty. The 
Apostle speaks of such as having their 
consciences seared—toughened, hard- 
ened. Lying usage in deception, in 
trifling with the Word of God, in toy- 
ing with human tradition and in pleas- 
ing kings and princes, has apparently 
seared many clerical consciences. 

As a result, nearly all ministers will 
say: “We do not believe in the doc- 
trine of eternal torture. -We would not 
think of torturing anybody ourselves; 
we do not know any human being so 


depraved that he would wish to tor- 
ture his fellow creature everlastingly. 
We do not believe that God would do 
so. We doubt whether any devil 
would long take pleasure in such suf- 
ferings.” Asked why they support 
creeds which so teach, and why they 
give such inference to the public, some 
reply, “It is required of us by our de- 
nominations. We would much prefer 
to tell the truth about the Love of God 
and His arrangement for the blessing 
of the non-elect during the Times of 
Restitution. (Acts 3:19-21.) But we 
are bound hand and foot. Our support 
and our honor amongst men depend 
on our adherence to this doctrine. If 


‘we could see a way out of the diffi- 


culty, we would be glad to be liber- 
ated.” 

Others answer that they give their 
consciences no concern, that their de- 
nomination takes the responsibility 
for its creed and for its teachers. 
Others answer that they are Higher 
Critics and Evolutionists, who believe 


that they must not tell the people their 


heart-sentiments, but that they hope 
that soon public sentiment will out- 
grow the influence of the Bible, and 
that then they will be called upon to 
teach a Christless, and, if necessary, 
a Godless morality. 


After the Example of Judas 


Such bartering of the honor of the 
Almighty for honor of men and an easy 
living is as difficult to understand as 
that of Judas, who sold Jesus for thirty 
pieces of silver. So seared are the 
consciences of these educated men 
that they seem not to realize that blas- 
phemy is the most serious of sins; and 
that directly or indirectly giving the 
inference that the God of all grace, the . 
Father of Mercies, is roasting 999 out 
of every 1,000 of humanity is the worst 
blasphemy that could be concocted. 
How much allowance God makes for 
these blasphemers I do not know, but 
I feel that theirs is a terrible position. 
Would that some word of mine might 
assist in awakening their consciences; 
and that even yet nobility and man- 


hood, not to say saintship, might gain 
the victory! 

And does not the pew share this re- 
sponsibility? Has. it no meaning to 
intelligent men and women that they 
have subscribed to a creed that blas- 
phemes God’s holy name, totally mis- 
represents His character, and throws 
an utterly false light on the Bible? 
Is it sufficient that these should say, 
“We no longer believe these creeds ?”’ 
Do not their names on the rolls, their 
presence at church services, and their 
contribution to the up-keep of these 
creeds and their clerical defenders 
constitute a responsibility in the sight 
of God and in the esteem of all honest 


men and women? How long shall in- 
telligent people halt between creeds of 
hypocrisy and one of honesty? How 
long will they bow down before creed 
idols more horrible than any worshiped 
by the heathen? 

While mankind is celebrating to-day 
the birth of this great nation which 
stands for liberty, freedom, emancipa- 
tion from the thralldom of church and 
State, let us personally make fresh 
resolutions that we will stand fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ makes 
free, and be His servants, loyal, faith- 
ful unto death, hoping to receive “the 
Crown of Life, which fadeth not 
away.” 
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“The Government and Policies of the 
German Empire,” by Fritz-Konrad 
Kruger, Doktor Der Staatswissen- 
schaften. (Tubingen) M. A. (Ne- 
braska.) 

This is the first of a series of hand- 
books on modern government. The 
series is planned for the double pur- 
pose of supplying college classes in 
government with handy authoritative 
texts, and of furnishing the public with 
convenient volumes for reading and 
reference. The plan is to cover the 
important governments not only of Eu- 
rope, but of other parts of the world 
and certain colonial dependencies. 
Each volume, as in the present in- 
stance, will be written by a specialist 
in the history and institutions of the 
country concerned, and from first hand 
knowledge of actual conditions. The 
series is written especially for the 
service of American students and the 
public generally. 

This volume on the German govern- 
ment is a good example of what the 
editors hope for by way of judicious 
and patriotic expression. The author 
is in general sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of the National Liberal party of 
Germany, and it is believed his views 
reflect the common opinion of the 
great body of the German people; it is 
a conservative and restrained judgment 
of German achievement. The book 
accordingly is timely. A generous in- 
dex offers ready assistance to finding 
references. 

Published by the World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


“The Cup of Comus, Fact and Fancy,” 
by Madison Cawein, Member of the 
National Institute of Art and Let- 
ters. 


This edition of poems of the late 
Madison Cawein have been collected 


and published by his staunch friend in 
poetry, Mme. Rose de Vaux Royer, 
president of the Cameo Club, New 
York, in order to preserve for futurity 
the best of his work covering thirty 
years. These poems are regarded by 
many as the gems of his widely recog- 
nized work. A testimonial list is be- 
hind this movement inaugurated by 
Mme. de Vaux Royer, with such rep- 
resentative names as William Dean 
Howells, Edwin Markham, Ella Whee- 
ler Wilcox, Clinton Scollard, Blanche 
S. Wagstaff, William W. Ellsworth 
and one hundred others. Cawein’s 
poems need no eulogy: they are part 
of the anthology of poetry of the na- 
tion, and have appeared in the leading 
publications of the country. 

Price $1.10 for the book and post- 
age. Edition de luxe, $2.10. Order 
from Rose de Vaux Royer or the pub- 
lishers, The Cameo Press, 627 W. 136 
street, New York. 


“Our American Wonderlands,” by 


George Wharton James, author of - 


“The Grand Canyons of Arizona,” 
“The Wonders of the Colorado Des- 
ert,” etc. Plentifully illustrated 
with photographs. 


It is not too much to say that few 


men know the wonders of the great ~ 


West as thoroughly, intimately and 
sensibly as George Wharton James. 
Not only has he made this field a spe- 
cial study from a scientific standpoint, 
but with a clear vision has endeavored 
to get in touch with the spiritual mean- 
ing of the magnetic pictures, grand 
prospects and atmosphere that nature 
with splendid boldness has diversified 
landscape and waterscape. 

In these pages the author has sought 
briefly and vividly to give the reader 
living glimpses of what America of- 
fers of antiquarian, geologic and eth- 
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For half a century thousands of mothers 
who could not nurse their babies have suc- 
cessfully used ““Eagle Brand" as an in- 
fant food. The thousands of recorded 
cases of children who have been carried 
through the critical period on “ Eagle 
Brand” have established it as the leading 
product of its kind. “Eagle Brand" is 
highly palatable, easily digested, and is 
ready for the baby with the addition of 
the proper amount of boiled water that 
has been cooled to feeding temperature. 

Eagle Brand” has a hundred uses as a 
culinary help. In thousands of homes it 
is preferred for coffee and tea. It makes 
ice cream of delicious smoothness. In 
cakes, in cookies, in icings, in daintiesand 
knick-knacks, it supplies a delicate qual- 
ity that provides a new delight. 

“Eagle Brand” is economical because 
there is absolutely no waste. It is always 
ready for use, and keeps well. 


Borden’s 
Condensed Milk 
Company 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 
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nological interest. The Cliff Dwellers 
of Colorado and Arizona are just as 
fascinating as the castles of the Rhine, 
when one comprehends their story. 
The Hopis, Havasupais, Apaches and 
Navahos are more picturesque than 
the Swiss, Irish, Servians or Russian 
peasants, and their social and religious 
ceremonies far more wonderful and 
fascinating; the Natural Bridges of 
Utah, the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, the Grand Canyon, the Petrified 
Forest, the Canyon de Chelly, the 
High Sierras, Havasu Canyon, Yosem- 
ite Valley, the Yellowstone and a 
hundred other scenic glories of our 
Western world far surpass in variety 
and marvel anything Europe has to of- 
fer. The book is written to excite in- 
terest in these wonderlands, to see 
America first. 

Price $2 net. Published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


“Health—Care of the Growing Child: 
His Diet, Hygiene, Training, Devel- 
opment and Prevention of Disease,” 
by Louis Fischer, M. D., author of 
“The Health-Care of the Baby,” etc. 


This is a practical treatise dealing 
With the prevention of disease; the 
‘development and growth of the body, 
gymnastics, nutrition and _ special 
forms of diet for weak children; ca- 
tarrhal, communicable and systemic 
diseases; also skin affections, miscel- 
laneous diseases, diseases of the ner- 
vous system; emergencies and acci- 
dents, etc. This book is adapted as a 
guide to the mother and nurse and of- 
fers suitable advice until the physician 
can be reached. 

Illustrated with drawings. Price, 
$1.25 net. Published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. 


“The Law Breakers,” by Ridgwell 
Cullum, author of “The Watchers of 
the Plains,” “The Night Riders,” 
“The Way of the Strong,” etc. 


A tale of suspense and mystery, the 
scene of which is laid in a secluded 
valley in Western Canada. There is 
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every evidence to show that “whisky 
running” is being carried on in the 
valley, and several persons are sus- 
pected of being implicated, yet in spite 
of the vigilance of the mounted police 
of the district, in spite of many a trap 
set to catch the culprits, they con- 
tinue to elude capture. At last, to 
Stanley Fyles, who has never been 
known to fail in any assignment, is 
delegated the task of tracking down 
and capturing the head of the whisky 
gang. The story of his repeated at- 
tempts, his many disappointments, and 
his final success, through all of which 
the romance of his life was being 
woven, makes a tale of thrilling ad- 
venture, intense suspense, and totally 
unexpected action. Not until the final 
chapter is the mystery solved and the 
love story completed. 

Illustrated with colored frontispiece 
and wash drawings. Price $1.35 net. 
Published by George W. Jacobs, Phila- 
delphia. 


“Anglo-Saxon Supremacy” (Human 
Personality Series) by John L. 
Brandt, author of “Turning Points of 
Life,” “Marriages at Home,” etc., 
with introduction by James W. Lee, 


The purpose of the author is to look 
across the centuries and discuss the 
contributions made by the various 
races to the world’s civilization and 
to emphasize the principles, ideals 
and institutions that give supremacy 


to the Anglo-Saxons, and the promise 


of permanency to their civilization. 
Most of the articles were first pre- 
pared prior to the great European 
conflict, and therefore it is not a war 
book, and yet the issues of the pres- 
ent conflict are discussed. John L. 
Brandt is author, traveler and lec- 
turer. Many popular books on re- 
ligious thought are to his credit. He 
has done much work as an Evangelist, 
and is at present pastor of the historic 
First Christian Church of St. Louis. 

Price, $1.25. Published by Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. 
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From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000 
a year---from monotonous grind to a fascinating, healthful, re- 
spected profession---that is the rise of the man pictured here, 


Tree Surgery, City Forestry, Park 
Superintendent, Fruit Growing, City 
Tree Expert, Forestry. These fields 
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Mount Shasta 
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“SHASTA ROUTE” 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FIRST IN SAFETY 


Through the most magnificent mountain scenery in America—snow-capped Shasta, pine. 
clad canyons, and foaming streams. From Siskiyou’s glorious summit looking southward 
on California's peaks and verdant slopes, and northward on Oregon's timbered heights 
and orchard-checkered vallieys—a succession of views unequaled in their combination. 


FOUR DAILY TRAINS 


San Francisco (Ferry Station) to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 
“Shasta Limited,” Extra Fare $5, 11:00 A.M 
“Portland Express” 1:00 P. M. 
“Oregon Express”’ 8:20 P. M. 
“Sound Special” 11:40 P. M. 


Best Dining Car in America 


Oll-Burning Engines—No Cinders, No Smudge, No Annoying Smoke 


Awarded Grand Prize for Rallway Track, Equipment, Motive Power, and 
Safety-First Appliances, San Francisco Exposition, 1915 
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“The Hermit of the Adirondacks,” by 

Della Trombly. 

Nearly every phase of life is de- 
picted—from the social world of New 
York and Newport society to the un- 
derworld of robbers and cutthroats. 
The characters are equally varied. Ma- 
bel Lestrange, sweet and strong, is the 
very flower of womanhood, and in 
sharp contrast is Blanche Lathrop, 
beautiful and unscrupulous. How both 
of these women became the wife of 
Leslie Lathrop is one of the surprises 
of the story. 

Price, $1.25 net. Published by 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


“The Quest of the Ring,” by Paul S. 

Braillier. 

An allegory with a touch of the old 
morality play, as pretty a tale in con- 
ception and the telling as can be found 
in a day’s journey. The theme is eter- 
nal—the quest for happiness. 

Illustrated by Catherine M. Richter. 
Price $1. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 


“Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling,” by 
Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. In- 


troduction by Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 

Under the similitude of an allegory 
the author has treated these subjects 
attractively, and imparted to them an 
interest that holds the attention of 
old and young alike from beginning to 
end. Scientific facts are not sacrificed 
in the fiction, but fiction is made to 
serve the facts in such a way as to 
secure the widest dissemination and 
greatest usefulness. The circulation 
of this book will help not only to dis- 
pel the ignorance upon these subjects 
which prevails so widely among all 
classes, but it will do it so skillfully 
that the light will fall agreeably, and 
be welcomed by those who most need 
it. Health can neither be secured nor 
retained without intelligent under- 
standing of our marvelous bodies, and 
this book shows the way. 

Price $1.20 net. Published by the 
Vir Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


“The Thread That Is Spun,” by Mar- 
garet Horner Clyde. 


Aside from the value of its local 
color, it is a story of unadulterated hu- 
man nature. Its humor is delicious, 
its characters lifelike and genuine. In 
Lavinia Clendenin one finds a heroine 
both strong and sweet, courageous in 
the face of disaster, patient to endure, 
strong to conquer. The old minister 
with his pipe and his books; saucy, 
bustling Janet McPherson; Aunt 
Peggy Craig at her square-paned win- 
dow; the wholesome young self-made 
lawyer; the wanderer in South Africa; 
these and others are personalities not 
easily forgotten. 

Price $1.20. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. 


“Naval Handbook for National De- 

fense and for the European War,” by 
Commander T. D. Parker, U. S. N. 
(retired. ) 


The ordinary citizen is very much 
confused by most of the terms and ex- 
pressions now being used in military 
and naval developments both in the 
present war and in this country’s ef- 
forts for preparedness in defense. 
Periscopes and screening, seaplanes 
and dirigibles, are mystifying and baf- 
fling to his understanding of the situa- 
tion. This compact little book is in- 
tended to furnish all such information 
and shed several helpful sidelights on 
war and preparedness. This volume 
is non-technical, popular and authori- 
tative. In the front are collected a 
hundred questions with reference to . 
pages where answers are to be found. 
There is also a full word index. This 
double index makes it readily useful. 

Price, $1 net. Published by John 
Newbegin, San Francisco, 149 Grant 
avenue. 


“Health and Power Through Crea- 
tion,” by Paul Ellsworth. 


This book gives a workable, practi- 
cal system for bringing into activity 
and co-ordinating all the powers of 
mind and body. Practical methods 
are given for the attainment of self- 
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Three generations 

of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day ic the ideal Home Piano. 

Delivered in your home free of charge. Old incteitiianin 


taken es partial payment in exchange. Time Payments 
accepted, If interested. send fcr catalogues today. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 

Savings incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco) 

The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 

of Deposits only: 


MISSION BRANCH 


Ss. E. CORNER MISSION AND 21ST STREETS 


RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH 


S. W. CORNER CLEMENT AND 7TH AVENUE 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 


S. W. CORNER HAIGHT AND BELVEDERE 
June 30th, 1915: 

Capital actually paid up in Cash ...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ........ 1,958,443.69 
Employees’ Pension Fund .......++++++. 199,164.12 

66,965 


Number of Depositors 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6 o'clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending June 30th, 1915, a divi- 
dend to depositors of 4% per annum was declared. 


The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Type- 
writer—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt 
Tabulator and Back Spacer—on 
FREE TRIAL? No money in ad- 
vance—no deposit—no C. 0. D. If 
you find it to be the best typewriter 
you ever saw and want to keep it, 
I will make you a price that is 
lower than wholesale—lower than 
the lowest agents’ prices and you 
can let typewriter pay for itself 
out of what it earns for you. Full 
Standard Equipment with 
machine. LIFE GUARANTEE. 
Because there are no American 
Typewriters going to Europe just 
now, [can make you a wonderful price inducement. BE 
SURE AND SEND TODAY for Free Catalog and Full Details 
of this Greatest of Typewriter Offers. All information 
absolutely free, 

General Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDIGATE 
1510-62 M Wabash Ave., Chicago (34 


THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 


The Largest Training School 
of Acting in America 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 
dents Can Enter Any Time. 


Model No. 5 


Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 
for Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bldg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 


MANZANITA HALL 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Makes a specialty of preparing boys and young men 
for entrance to the universities, The location, adjacent 


to Stanford University and to Palo Alto, a town of re- 
markable culture, makes possille a school life of unusual 
advantages and opportunities. 


For catalogue and specific information, address 
W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 


Gouraud’ Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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